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ROETRY: 


MATRIMONY. 


1 
1—That man must lead a happy life, 
free from Matrimomal chains, 
3—Who is directed by a wife, 
4—1s sure to suffer for his pains. 

2 


J—Adam could find no solid peace, 
9o—Wheu Eve was given for a mate, 
4—Untii he saw woman's face, 
4—Adam Was in a happy state. 

5 
1—In all the female face appears, 
—Hypocrisy, deceit and pride, 
3—Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 
4—Ne’er knowa 11 Women to reside. 


1—What tongue is able to unfold, 
2—The falsehood that iu wowen dweil, 
3—The worth in women we behold, 
almost imperceptibie, 


1—Cursed be the foolish man I say, 
2—Who changes from his singleness, 
3—Who will not yield to womeu's sway 
sure of perfect blesseduess. 
‘we ladies’ cause, you will read the Ist 
and 3d aua 2m, an. 4th lines together. 


MORNING, 
“TLis compassions fail not: they are new every 
morning.” 


Hues of the rich unfolding morn 

That ere the glorious sun be born, 

By some soft touch invisible 

Around his path are taught to swell;— 
‘Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay, 
‘That dancest forth at opening day, 

And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing;— 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 

By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for soft rains in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial heaven;— 
Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight; 

Who day by day to sin awake, 

Seldom of heaven and you partake? 

Oh timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise ! 

Eyes that the beam celestial view 

Which evermore makes all things new. 
New every morning isthe love 

Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to lite, and power, and thought. 
New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiver, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of Heaven. 
Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see; 

Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some clear, familiar strain 
Untir’d we ask and ask again, 

Ever in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before;— 
‘The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 

Seck we no more; content with these; 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 
As heaven shall bid them, come and go,— 
The seeret this of rest below. 

Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 

¥it us for perfect rest above; 

And help us this and every day 

‘To live more nearly as we pray! 


SELECT TALES. 
From the Romance of History—I rary. 
THE ENTRANCED. 
“Ma dove, O lasso me! dove restaro 
Le reliquie del corpo bello e caste?” 
Tasso, La Gerusalemme, canto Xii. 

The sun was sinking behind the dark blue hills of 
Friuli, and lengthening the shadows of Venice across 
the rippling waves of the Adriatic, when two senat- 
ors, who were taking their promenade on one of the 
quays, or outer terraces, which the industry of man 
had gained and secured from a formidable element, 
perceived a trim galley on the purple line of the ho- 
rizon, pressing forward towards the city. 

**That should be a vessel of the state,” said one of 
the signors, ‘*from whence may she be?” 

“*“W hy not from Constartinople?” replied his eom- 
panion; **it is time that some of that conquering ex- 
pedition should be returned to the ‘Winged Lion!? ” 

“Saint Mark grant that it may prove as you say! 


But she keeps a gallant course, and will soon be here 
to speak for herself.”. 

‘Lhe two senators, who, though both advanced in 
years, still glowed with that patriotic spirit which 
was destined to raise the long sunk isles of Venice to 
such an unprecedented glory, leaned against a para- 
pet-wall that ran along the edge of the terrace, fixing 
their earnest gaze upon the vessel, which, rapidly 
advancing, grew in magnitude to their eyes at every 
minute. She had been labouring on with all her 
long oars; but now the sun had set, and an evening 
breeze, a vento di terro, trom the lofty mountains of 
Dalmatia, roughened the gulf. ‘The sails, already 
set, were properly bent to catch the favouring wind, 
and another and another sail was hoisted, until the 
hulk seemed to bear the proportion to them that the 
body of the sea fowl dues to its widely-spreading 
and pure white wings. Nor could the flight of the 
gull or the albatross be well more rapid or direct 
than the sailing of the Venctian galley. She rushed 
‘like a thing of life” over the darkening waves, and 
presently the white foam was seen curling, and the 
phosphoric light flashing before her imperious bow. 
As she neared, the last gleams of day showed the 
proud banner of the republic floating on her lofty 
stern, 

**My Tebaldo—my son, my only one—fell a vic- 
tim to the liquid and unextinguishable fire of the 
Greeks at the first siege of their heretical capital— 
but there are other fathers than me in Venice, and 
mothers who love their offspring, and wives who 
adore their absent husbands, and of a certainty for 
some of these there is great joy. ‘The galley is the 
‘Corriere’ of the great Dandola, the swiftest vessel 
of our fleets, and she comes the harbinger of happi- 
ness to thousands, The rest will not be far behind.” 

The senators who provounced these words began 
in a subdued aod melancholy tone; but his voice 
strengthened and his eye flashed as he continued, 
losing in the bliss of others, and in the contempla- 
tion of the glory of his country, the sense of his pri- 
vate and irremediable misfortune. 

**Viva San Marco! Viva la Santa Chiesa!—and 
the republic of Venice that has placed the keys of 
Saint Peter within the heretical walls of Constanti- 
nople!” exclaimed the other senator. 

“Viva San Marco and the republic!” rejoined the 
childless man. 

Their aged voices had searcely ceased to vibrate, 
when a loud, continuous shout—a shout of transport- 
ing joy and triumph, rose from the deck and the rig- 
ging of the galley, and made itself heard, despite of 
distance, and the lash and roar of waves that broke 
in foam at the feet of the two senators. ‘The next 
instant that soul stirring acclamation was answered 
by another sheat, that absolutely smothered, while 
it lasted, the sounds of wind and wave; and turning 
round, the serator saw, on the edges of other terraces 
and on the scattered islets that afforded the best points 
of observation, the mass of the population of Venice, 
gazing, like themselves, on the returning galley. In 
an instant numerous barks were seen to glide from 
the canal, and dancing in fantastic groups over the 
heaving sea, to pull with strenuous oars towards the 
ship; the patriotism, or the more private affections of 
many, not brooking the delay of afew minutes, which 
would see her at anchor within Venice. 

As she came on with the breeze that still freshened 
singing through her shrouds, a simultaneous display 
of countless blue lights was launched from her deck 
high into the heavens, where the crescent moon, with 
** single star at her side,” seemed to smile at these 
testimonials of joy, and to weleome the wanderers 
back again. “he mimies of heaven’s thunders, the 
pealing cannons, were not yet Known; but the roar 
of voices that again rose from the terraces, and the 
ship, and the boats midway between them, might al- 
most equal the rimdoméo of artillery, than which it 
was more infinitely replete with meaning, for the 
united voices of thousands distinctly syliabled the 
patriot ery, which was still ** Viva San Marco e la 
citta di Venezia!” 

There was silence for awhile. The galley, now 
surrounded by the barks from the shore, glided round 
one of the islets which had intercepted the prospect, 
and presently the crew saw all the low houses of the 
town, with the clear, domestic lights gleaming from 
their lattices, full before them, The transport that 
then bounded in the hearts uf the wanderers,the shout 
that then rose from the galley deck, must have been 
intense— 

‘“* For what can consecrate the joys of home. 
Like one glad glance from the ocean's troubled foam?” 

The two senators quitted the parapet, and repaired, 
with hasty steps, to the gallee-quay, where they found 
many of their order, with most of the leading citi- 
zens, already assembled, and anxiously awaiting to 
speak with the gallant commander of the ‘* Corriere.” 
Soon the welcome vessel stood with her prow a few 
spans’ length from the shore; and anon, with rapid 
mancuvre, she swung round and lay with her broad- 
side against the edge of the quay. Another shout 
and cry of triumph, and the captain leaped on shore, 


— 


and bowed before the senators and citizens of Ve- 
nice. 

Thou art welcome, Sanuti,” said the foremost 
of the company; ** thou art welcome as the confirmer 
of good tidings, but doubly welcome as a hero, who 
has honoured his Venetian blood by his deeds before 
the walls of Constantinople!” 

‘The captain bowed more lowly than before. ‘*The 
scumpavia ot Zani has then brought in safety our 
lord the doge’s despatches to the senate of Venice?” 
inquired he, modestly. 

** li has even done so much,” replied the senator; 
‘Cand we have long since learned that the winged 
lion is flying, for the second time, over the walls of 
the capital of the east!” 

** And long may it there fty!?? cried Sanuti, ‘* and 
may the sons of \V cnice * plant the lion’—the standard 
of San Marco and the republic, over many a conquest 
as fair as this!” 

The assembled multitude echoed the words of the 
captain, and the air was rent by shouts of ‘* pianza 
leone!” the popular war-cry, which was indeed des- 
tined to be heard on many a foreign shore. 

** But, Sanuti,” resumed the senator, who had al- 
ready spoken, ** what of the fleet?—A portion cer- 
tainly should be at Venice ere this, were it but to lay 
our trophies in the temple of our saint, under whom 
our arms lave so prospered.” 

**T Jett the fleet to-day at noon—they had gained 
the height off Cape ‘Vorella: and only let this fair 
breeze blow till midnight, and we shall see them at 
the rising of toemorrow’s sun.” 

This uews spread with the swiftness of lightning 
through the multitude, and thence through the whole 
enty; and the childless senator had predieted aright, 
when he said, ** that for. some there would be great 
joy in Venice on this night.” There was, indeed, 
too much joy—and, alas! m many intances, too much 
assured sorrow, or harrowing apprehension, to per- 
mit of sleep. The affectionate wife, with tears in 
her eyes, kissed the little slumberer in its cradle, or 
assured the half-forgetful prattler on her knee, that 
to-morrow he should see his father; or with provi- 
dent care she turned over the humble treasures of her 
cotiers, to select fitting raimeut for her long absent 
spouse; or with diligent hands she prepared the re- 
storing condiments, so welcome after the privauions 
of a tedious sea-voyage; or she sought the draughts 
of the wine cup, which ‘* maketh glad the heart of 
man.” ‘ihe fond mother whose son had gone to the 
east, with the red-cross on his breast, rested not on 
her pillow, but gazing on the flickering lamp, asked 
a thousand times, “ Oh! will the light of to-morrow’s 
sun show me my bow in his strength and his beauty 
—or assure me that the light of life has for ever 
quitted his eyes!*? ‘The betrothed maiden, or she 
who had cherished a fond passion, paced her cham- 
ber floor with hurried steps, cr, gezing out of her 
casement on the sea-waves, sighed to the strong 
winds that agitated them, as love her young bosom — 
‘Aud will he come with the morrow !—aud will he 
love me as when he went?” 

That short sammer night seemed of interminable 
length at Venice; but the morrow came at last, and 
inthe gray horizon, at the very point where the 
*Corriere” had first appeared on the preceding even- 
ing, abroad white sail was seen. A sail, and another, 
and another, rose to the eye from that sober, but 
brightning line, until the whole fleet was in view, 
and advanced—the orb of (lay rising in their rear— 
like a vast lock of wild swans, giancing their long 
white necks and buoyant white wings inthe golden 
beams of morning. — In the city the matin summons 
to prayer sounded cheerfuily on the ear, and in each 
Christian temple a song of thanksgiving succeeded 
the words of application, Our story is laid in very 
remote times: but it was not until these religious du- 
ties were performed, that the people of Venice be- 
gan their preparations for the triumphal reception of 
their home wending heroes, or hastened to meet the 
objects of their hearts’ warm affections. But when, 
in their weakness and insufficiency, they had paid 
their due to Heaven, they entered on the business ot 
life with zeal, and the city was agitated from one end 
to the Other. Carpenters, and other artizans were 
employed in laying stages for the warriors to tread 
upon in their descent trom the victorious galleys, or 
in erecting platforms, whence the Venetian fair might 
wave their kerehiefs to the brave, or galleries, whence 
the musicians might hail the return of those who bad 
prevailed in the good fight, with the Lion and St. 
Mark for theiratl! Women and children ran to ga- 
ther the scanty supply of verdure, and of flowers, that 
the sea-girt city afforded; but others were despatched 
to the main land, to draw the laurel and the rose from 
the banks of the Brenta. dj 

inanimate nature seemed to partake in the joy and 
triumph of man; and a bright exhilirating sun, a gay, 
blue sky, a sea serene, and a breeze as gentle as the 
sigh of happy love, were proportions to Venice and 
her day of rejoicing. : 

Meanwhile the fleet came on, spread out into the 
figure ofa crescent. Every ship was distinctly visi- 
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ble through that fine, transparent atmosphere, and as 
they glided over the placid waters towards their place 
of rest, the appropriate banner of each was clear] 
seen, and the impatient citizens on shore could tell 
the particular galley in which had sailed a son, & 
brother, or a friend. How many hearts beat at this 
recognition. ‘*There is the Stella!” cried an old 
man; ‘‘my own brave boy commands there!”—«*And 
there the Speranza!” cried another; ‘‘and, God be 
praised! my Francisco’s flag still floats on her mast 
head!”? Exelamations like these, and the eloquent 
outpourings of natural affection, were heard eve 
moment to proceed from the congregated thousands; 
while the speaking faces, the expressive Italian coun- 
tenances there collected, offered to the eye a picture 


on which the artist might have dwelt with admiration | 


and delight. 

‘lhe tleet was now so near that the sounds of their 
warlike music was heard; and every detail, to use 
language of the painter, was distinctly made ouc. The 
bright and painted shield of the returning knights 
and squires were arranged on either side of the gal- 
leys: the warriors stood on the deck, in their armour 
of mail, with the silver-inlaid morion on their heads, 
and the burnished arms in their hands—the broad 
lance, the battle-axe, and the steel-tipped mace, 
threw back the rays of the sun with dazzling bright- 
ness; the **winged Jion,” the standard of the repub- 
lic, flew over their heads; the bannerets of the patri- 
cian families of Venice floated on the elevated stern 
quarter of the war-ships; while the principal galley, 
which had born the *‘blind old Dandolo” to the scene 
of his glory, was distinguished by a vast white ban- 
ner, on Which was inscribed, in letters of gold, the 
new, the proud, ‘the singular, but accurate title,* of 
lord of three-eighths of the Roman empire,” assumed 
by the conquering doge, and afterwards retained by 
the Venetian republic. + 

‘The instruments of the musicians, of which only 
the more clangous as the cymbal or the trumpet, had 
at first been heard, now were all mingled and audi- 
ble; with each passing moment they waxed louder 
and louder, until they burst on the air with an over- 
powering peal—an air of war and triumph, to which 
the voices of the warriors and mariners formed an 
accompaniment. ‘Ihen there rose to heaven a shout 
from those on shore, that made Venice to ring threugh 
her hundred islets; and the cymbal and the harp, 
‘the shrill trump, the spirit-stiring drum, the ear- 
piercing fite,”? gave back a response to the galleys, 
that **gilded by the sun, and reflected by the waters,” 
now fast approached the land, 


On shore, as on the sea, the spectacle was impos- 
ing. Venice indeed was not yet the splendid city that 
claimed the world’s admiration; she could not yet 
boast that accumulation of ancient and modern art 
which was afterwards to attract the stranger from 
many a distant land; but so early as this, or at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, Venice was 
acity of importance—as remarkable as she ever could 
be, from her peculiar situation—even beautiful and 
stately, if compared with the cities her contempora- 
ries, in any other part of the world than Italy. The 
Campanile, or lofty tower of St. Mark, did not yet 
pierce the clouds, nor did the temple then offer to 
the. observer’s eye that striking mixture of Greek 
and Saracenic architecture, those long extending rows 
of arches, that forest of columns, all of precious mar- 
ble, those beautiful mosaics, and that general richness 
and vastness, which resulted from after ages to com- 
merece, wealth and genius. But the bones of the 
blessed apostle—of the evangelist, whose name, says 
« Venetian historian, is associated with all the glories 
of the republic, had reposed ever since the eighth 
century; and the devotions of the Venetians had rais- 
ed over those sacred relies an edifice really vast in 
dimensions, and not destitute of beauty. The obe- 
lisks of granite, and the elaborately sculptured pillars 
stuod not yet in the piazza, or the piazetta; the horses 
of bronze—those obsequious followers in the train of 
victory —those records of the mutability of fortune, 
stood not yet over the door of the temples, though 
they were soon to be there; for it was this returning 
fleet that brought them as a trophy from captured 
Constantinople. In fine, Egypt and Syria, Greece, 
and the Isles of Greece, had not yet been couquered 
and despoiled of their giorious remains to ornament 
the proud **Sea Cybele;” but, at the same time, some 
objects of art and antiquity had been imported; some 
improvement from the study of them had been intro- 
duced in architecture and sculpture; and [talian ge- 
nius, destined in after-centuries to rival that of Hel- 
las, had begun to dawn, and Italiaa taste to show it- 
self in the construction of their habitations, their 
churches, and their public edifices, 

It might be said, perhaps, that at the epoch of our 
tale, Venice was about equidistant from what she was 
at humble origin—a collection of low huts scattered 
on the sea-lashed sand banks and wocks, whose poor 
inhabitants Cassiodorus, the minister of Theodoric, 
compared to ‘twater-fowl who had fixed their nests 
on the bosom of the waves,”—and what she became 
after the sixteenth ceutury, when the wealth of the 
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east had been poured in her lap, and the genius of 
Palladio had filled her with beauty. ; 

But the moral picture offered to contemplation by 
Venice at that period, was perhaps far more interest- 
ing and worthy of admiration. In Venice **the art 
and spirit of commercial industry” had revived, and 
was then extending its Briarean arms to every shore 
of the Mediterranean. On the perilous career of 
conquest she had entered with great eclat; and, eon- 
sidering her origin and position, the influence she 
exercised on the politics of the south and east of Eu- 

rope was astonishing. ‘The banners of three subject 
nations did not yet float before St. Mark’s; but an 
emperor had knelt there—a pope had been the guest 
of the republic, and his gratitude had invested Venice 
with the nuptial ring with which, on each succeeding 
year she was to espouse the Adriatic—which she was 
to es asthe absolute mistress and sovereign of the 
seas. 

The glorious dawn of liberty among the neighbours 
of Venice, the Lombard cities—that dawn that was 
destined never to reach its meridian splendour, but 
to expire in the night of a despicable and enduring 
slavery—was even then a faint light compared with 
that which emanated from the liberal institutions of 
the country, where a hard-hearted oligarchy, anxious 
indeed for the glory of the state, but indifferent to 
human suffering and erime, had not yet seized abso- 
lute power, nor sent its victims in misery across the 
‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.” ‘he City of the Isles might at 
this period be compared to a hero, who, still young, 
had gallantly advanced on the career of glory; whose 
aspirations were lofty, whose shield was not bedim- 
med with blood, who had not yetaecquired and abused 
(alas! why should one be consequent on the other) 
extensive and uncontrolled power; to whose future 
successes one might look with confidence; and we, at 
the distance of centuries, may almost partake in the 
enthusiasm of the old chroniclers, who record the 
triumph of her conquering sons returned from Con- 
stantinople. 

The piazetta, which is situated by the side of the 
church of St. Mark, then contained the principal 
edifices of the republic; and it was here the knights 
and captains of the galleys, that had now come to an- 
chor close to the quay, descended by stairs and plat- 
forms prepared for them, and covered with laurels 
and flowers, banners and silks of Tyrian die;—and it 
was here their anxious feet again touched their native 
soil, and their relatives and friends received them to 
their passionate embrace. As one by one they step- 
ped on shore, the happy people rent the air with 
their acclamations; the signors of the republic, in an 
open balcony, bowed to them, as a herald repeated 
their distinguished names; while the bands of music 
pealed the notes of triumph, and the fair daughters 
of Venice ‘* looked and smiled welcome.” ‘The ge- 
neral joy and grief—-and grief there was in the midst 
of all these rejoicings, for many returned not to bless 
the eyes of affection, but remained in the country they 
hac conquered, and many had sped to those regions 
whence there is no return—this general picture 
would be far too vast even to be sketched here, and 
thus we will attach ourselves to the fortunes and 
feelings of one who figured in this day’s pageantry. 

Gherardo was the only son of the patrician Sani, 
and the most gallant youth of Venice. His love of 
military glory must have been great; for when the 
doge, the incomparable Enrico Dandolo, invited him 
to follow his banner to the east, he was betrothed to 
Bianca Celsi, as distinguished for her beauty as he 
for his valour. Yet, on the threshhold of the hyme- 
neal temple, he did not hesitate; he would go where 
glory and his countrymen summoned him; when the 
doge’s exploits were achieved he would return to 
Venice, and more deserving of her, lay the laurels at 
the feet of his young bride. He had been, he had 
prospered—Constantinople had Witnessed his valour, 
and now returned, the piazetta echoed with the neme 
of Gherardo. He had received the embraces of his 
aged father without alarm at his tears—for over- 
wrought joy will weep even as sorrow does; he had 
been pressed in the arms of the friends of his house 
and his infancy; and he now advanced to a gentler 
circle, composed of his female relatives and friends, 
who, stafioned at a balcony, murmured the hero’s 
name, and his weleome back to Venice. But, what 
meant the omission? Bianca was not among them— 
Bianca, his spouse, was not there to welcome him 
with eye anil tongue. His voice trembled as he hur- 
riedly asked where she was. An inconsiderate and 
cruel voice in the crowd, answered, ‘* Bianca is no 
more! she sleeps with her fathers in the church of 
Saint Theodore.”’§ 

** No more!” moaned the young warrior, and his 
flushed face became pale as the monumental marble, 
aud, bat for his friends he had fallen to the earth like 
oue struck by lightning. 

When he partially recovered from the first shock, 
he again raised his eyes to the ladies’ balcony; she 
was indeed not there—where she must have been had 
lite and love animated her. That absence confirmed 
(he teuth of the ill-omened voice; his eyes dropped 
despondingly to the earth, where, now in his youth 
aud his glory, he could have wished to see a grave 
open for himself. His old father fell onhis neck and 
wept aloud, 

For some moments the mind of Gherardo wander- 
ed, and his soul was benumbed; but the sight of Ales- 
sio, the brother of Bianca, advanctag through the 
croud, recalled him to consciousness and anguish. *[s 
it even as they say?” cried he hoarsely, and stretch- 
ing out his hand to his friend. Alessio grasped his 
haud with one of his,and, dashing away the tears from 
his averted face with the other, he replied, ina suffo- 


cating voice, ‘« Alas! and alas! itis even so—Bianca 
expired yesterday; and as the galley, your precursors, 
mW: appearing, my sister was on her rvad to the se- 

u 

F Such irremediable wo, where so much bliss was 
expected—such an awakening from all the ecstatic 
dreams and aspirations that had given him strength 
in battle, and cheered him over the tedious or stormy 
waves—such a return—such a welcome—such an 
end to all his fond and passionate hopes, was not to 
be supported. With a deep groan he swooned 
away, and the young hero, so lately the happiest 
among the happy—the most animated where all were 
animated, was borne, ina liteless state, to the sad 
halls of his father. 

It was long ere he returned to life and reason; and 
oh! how dreadful was his return to the latter! He 
would have given the world for some opiate or drug 
capable of repelling thought and recoliection. He 
closed hiseyes to the gay light of the sun—he would 
have shut out its rays for ever! He wasdeal to the 
assiduous advice and consolation of his friends, who 
thronged about him—he was mute too, and asked not 
a single question as to the malady or disease of his 
bride, Was it not enough to know, that she was for- 
ever torn from him—dead!—what mattered the 
mode or the circumstances that had led to such a fear- 
ful result? At last he spoke, but it was only to re- 
quest his father that he might be ]:‘t alone. ‘The af- 
flicted signior, with words of affecuonate condvlence, 
and prayers that his son wauld raise his thoughts to 
the contemplation of that Being in whose hands were 
life and death, and to whose omnipotent will it was 
his duty to submit, left the room with tears, and was 
followed by all the company. When, in the silence 
and solitude of his own chamber, Gherardo looked 
around him, he felt more than ever the extent of his 
loss. He rose from the couch on which he had been 
reclining, and advanced to a curtained recess at the 
end of the room; he drew the curtains—the sight was 
a cruel one! There was the talama, or splendid nup- 
tial bed his friends had prepared and decorated tor 
his return—there, on the rich velvet and flowing sitk, 
were the embroidered rose-wreaths, mixed with the 
laurel crowns, and the initials of his name entwined 
with those of the name of his Bianca. And hungry 
death was feeding on her roses; and her name, in the 
mouths of men, had become a note of wo—in his ear 
a sound of despair! He threw himself on the ground 
at the bed’s fuot, and burying his burning face in bis 
hands, gave veut for the first time to a copious supply 
of tears. 

As thus he lay, humbled in the dust, with all his 
thoughts in the dark and narrow grave, the sun shone 
brightly on Venice, aud her thronging thousands, re- 
plete with joy, sang their songs of triumph, and 
shouted the names of their gallant warriors and the 
captains of their galleys. It could not be that Ais 
should be forgotten; for who had borne himself more 
bravely than he? and as a crowd passed in frout of 
his paternal abode, their united voices proclaimed, 
*‘Gherardo! Gherardo! loug life and glory to Ghe- 
rardo, the soldier of St. Mark!” ‘lhe souuds 
struck his ears, but zow they could elicit only a bit- 
ter smile. 

The passing hours did not restore tranquillity to 
the berett bridegroom; but, as the shades of night 
descended, a wild idea--an uncontrollable impulse, 
invaded him. ‘And shall my fond eyes obtain not 
a last glance of that being of love and beauty? Shall 
my Bianca,” resumed the passionate youth—(if such 
movement of the feelings can be called reason)— 
‘*my betrothed, be consumed by vile worms, and I 
not see the loveliness she must have carried to the 
grave? She died but yesterday—she must still be 
beautiful! Yes, I will see her once again! [ will 
once again press those lips though they be cold— 
cold!” 

Ata late hour, he secretly left his father’s house 
for the well known charch—alas! he was to have been 
married there! A handful of gold gained over the 
sacréstana, who unlockes the door ot the temple and 
retired. Gherardo stood alone, a few paces from 
Bianea’s tomb. A few lamps burned here and there, 
dimly, betore the effigies of the Virgin Muther and 
of the most conspicuous saints; the moon shed an un- 
certain light through the painted glass of the lofty 
and narrow Gothic windows; but away among the 
massy columns, and through the long aisles of the 
churches, there fell the obscurity of the ‘‘valley of 
the shadow of death;” and sounds there were none, 
save the tast-coming sighs ofthe haplesslover. The 
hour, the spot, the awful stillness, were all calcula- 
ted to overpower the mind with indescribable emo- 
tion; the age was une of extreme superstition, and 
our young soldier’s philosophy had not taught him 
to rise superior to the popular credence; the state of 
his feelings too—and nothing is more imaginative or 
creative of ideal horrors than a certain stage of grief 
—contributed to delude the senses; and as the cres- 
sets trembled, and the moonlight, strangely coloured 
by the stained glass through which it passed, gleam- 
ed now brighter, and now fainter—now resting on 
this object of somewhat grotesque architecture of the 
church, now on that, he saw, or fancied, the spirits 
of the departed rising one by one, and mournfully 
waiving their hands, as if warning him against the sa- 
crilegious intrusion on the regions of the dead.— 
Through the postern door by which he entered, and 
which the sacristano had left ajar, there suddenly 
blew a gust of the fresh night breeze, that, moaning 
among the columns, and over the hollow marble pave- 
ment of the church, sounded in his ear like a voice, 
but not of earth—like the united lamentations of sad 


or guilt-burdened spirits: He clung to one of the 


pillars for support, and was for some moments iuca- | 
pable of motion. His natural courage, .and the in- 
tenseness of the feeling and purpose that had brought 
him thither, soon however came to his aid, and he 
strode with hasty steps to the capella; or Jateral re- 
cess of the temple beneath which was the tomb of the 
bride’s family. 

Here, inthis deep recess, the moon could not shed 
a beam; but he was guided to the door of the sepul- 
chre by alamp that flickered on the altar to the ca- 
pella. Hurricd and breathless. he laid his hand up- 
on that door: massy, and bound with heavy iron and 
with bronze, it required a greater effort to open it 
—he pressed his muscular shoulder against u—it 
receded; but as it turned on its unwilling hinges, 
it produced a hoarse rumbling sound that echoed like 
thunder in the vault beneath, and caused him to start | 
back with trembling limbs and cold sweat on his | 
brow. Again, however, desperation—love—the de- 
termination to see the lifeless form of his beloved, 
conquered his awe aad his repugnance for disturbing 
the peace of the grave; yet he paused ere he plunged 
into the horrible, palpable obscurity that lay beyond 
the door of the tomb, and crossing himself, murmur- 
ed a prayer to the blessed Virgin who saw his wo, 
and might pity or pardon his sacrilegious audacity. 
He then rushed down a few steps, through a dark 
short passage,—and, himself like a spectre, entered 
the chamber of death. A lamp, beneath a crucifix, 
burned at the head of the avello, or sarcophagus of 
Bianca, and a grated window, near the roof of the 
vault, admitted the rays of the moon, that ferl almost 
perpendicularly on the cold white marble. He 
grasped at once the heavy cover of the coffin—had 
he hesitated, he might have been effectually deterred 
trom completing his sad, wildenterprise. His ner- 
vous arms removed the weight, and then his eyes 
rested on th e nervous form of Bianca, whose head 
was enveloped in a veil of pure white, and her ‘* de- 
cent limbs composed” beneath an ample white robe. 
His brain reeled at the sight—and the lamp which 
he grasped fell from his hand. When he recovered 
strength to proceed, the light from the grated win- 
dow fell full in the open coffin; and, as his trembling 
hand removed the veil, a clear broad ray of the 
moon illuminated the face of the lovely bride **** 
And could this be death?’—Why even thus she look- 
ed when life and love coursed through her young 
veins!—even thus, when after a day of joy she slept 
a balmy sleep, anight of peace! And were not the 
long loose tresses crossed on her innocent bosom the 
same as erst--and the pale smooth brow, and the 
broad eyelids, with their long black fringe, and the 
cherub mouth, with lips slightly apart, as if smilin 
in some blissful dream! **No! this cannot be death!” 
cried Gherardo, deliriously: ‘* she sleeps—she only 
sleeps!—Oh, wake! in pity, wake, my Bianca—my 
love—my wife!”? He was silent fora moment, and 
gazed on her beautiful moonlit countenance, as if 
expecting that she would really rise at his passion- 
ate adjuration. ‘* Bianca!” continued he; **my own | 
Bianca! why dost thou slumber thus!—dost thou | 
await the warm kisses of thy lover to awake 
thee! 1 give them thee!” and throwing himself 
across tne marble coffin, he pressed his quivering 
lips tohers. But how did his whole soul rush to 
his mouth, when he fancied he felt the breeze of lite 
on those pale lips! He pressed them again—if it was 
a delusion, it continued—tor the mildest, the most 
subdued of breathings, seemed to pass trom her lips 
to his. He raised her from the sarcophagus—-he 
placed his hand on her heart—and Janguuge has no 
power to paint his emotions, when he feli—plainly 
felt that heart palpitate beneath his hand! Another 
moment and her eyes opened, while alow murmur 
escaped her lips. Gherardo clasped her wildly in 
his embrace, and leaned for support against the sar- 
cophagus, where, as they stood, mute, motionless 
and pale, almost like statues in the moonlight, it 
would have been difficult to tell which of the too, or 
whether both, had not been awakened from the sleep 
of death. 


The chronicler’s tale is told. The ignorance of 
the physicians, and the immediate sepulture after 
death, usual in the south, had consigned Bianca to 
the grave, from which the passion and impetuosity 
of her lover saved her so opportunely. The fair Ve- 
netian passed almost at Once from the marble sarco- 
phagus to the nuptial bed of silk and velvet. ‘he 
church, where the echoes of her funeral dirge might 
almost yet seem to linger, pealed with the notes of 
her hymeneals; and ber bridal coronet of white roses 
was supplied by the tree that furnished flowers for 
her funeral, 


*See Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, vol. I, 
chap. 3, part II. aD 

+The style of the Doges of Venice afterwards was, 
‘Dominis quarte partis et dimidis imperii Romani. 
And this remained unchanged till Giovanni Deliino, 
who was elected in 1556. 

{The Emperor was Frederic Barbarossa; the Pope, 
Alexander HL. Any Italian history, or the notes to 
the 4th canto of Childe Harold, will acquaint the 
reader with these singular proceedings. The fol- 
lowing are said, by a Venetian historian, to be the 
words employed by the pope in presenting the ring 
to the doge, in the presence of all the people. ‘*Use 
it, O Venetians, asa chain, wherewith to keep the 
sea subjected to your dominion. Espouse it with 
this ring every year, and every year on the same day 
let the celebration of the espousals be renewed, in 
order that posterity may know that the arms of Ve- 


which grew by her path,—to chase the butter-flies 
the%sea ought to be obedient to her, even as the bride 
to the husband,” 

§St. Theodore was the patron saint of Venice be- 
fore St. Mark. 


From the North Carolina Miscellany. 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


The snows of eleven winters had whitened the hills 
of my native state, since I had seen the house of my 
father, or received tidings from his family, I was 
now on my way home, and the well known family 
mansion was in view. Since my departure, the as- 
pect of things had materially changed. Time is ever 
employed in his work of desolation; and even here 
he had not failed to leave the impress of his wither- 
ing hand! Thedeclivity on which stood my father’s 
dwelling still retained its wonted slope, and the same 
pure stream of water still gurgled and rippled at its 
foot. But my mother’s flower garden had disap- 
peared;—the ancient willow, in the cool shade of 
which hours of my childhood had been spent, was 
gone;—and the venerable mansion itself showed the 
evident traces of passing years. 


My father, my ever honoured father, was the first 
that met me. The greeting he gave me was cordial, 
but thoughtful and sedate. Although not greatly 
changed in his person, it was manifest that time had 
mixed his locks with grey—and that care had worn 
its furrows in his checks. 


After this, my brothers and sisters received me 


‘with those expressions of gaiety and delight, which 


such an incident was calculated to inspire; and which 
are natural to the heart, notas yet broken down b 
the bereavements and disappointments of the world. 
When last I had seen them they were children, 
romping girls, and reckless, adventurous boys;— 
but their days of childhood had now fied. The soft 
and imperfect organs of infancy had given place to 
the fulland perfect formations of riper years;—and 
most of them had undergone that remarkable change 
in their personal appearance which is usually expe- 
rienced in passing from youth to manhood. 


At this stage of theinterview, I waited and paused 
in unspeakable suspense. ! looked repeatedly and 
anxiously around me. ‘The chills of a bitter forebo- 
ding ran through my veins. And with a haste and 
trepidation which bespoke my fears, I enquired for 
my Mother. 


When this question was proposed the eountenance 


§ | of my father changed! A tear stood in his eye;—an 


emotion which could not be concealed, agitated his 
framce;—and with a plaintive but manly voiee, he 
thus spoke. Your mother is no more!—She breath- 
ed her last five years ago. Her mouldering form 
lies at rest in the church-yard at N. These arms 
supported her in her last moments. These ears 


assured, my son, that in her Jast blessing she was not 
unmindful of her absent J. 


I shall never forget my emotions at this moment. 
My mother had been to me the kindest and most 
conscientious of parents, and accordingly I had loved 
her with an uncommon fondness. I had in my bag- 
gage several articles designed for her acceptance, and 
intended as new pledges of my unceasing attachment. 
I had anticipated my interview with her with peculiar 
delight. Imagination had done its utmost; and ex- 
pectation had been raised to the highest point of 
elevation. But the statement of my father went like 
a thunderbolt to my heart, paralyzed every fibre of 
my frame, annihilated every image of happiness 
from my imagination, and created a sensation of va- 
cancy, bereavement, and disappointment, which I 
shall ever remember, but can vever fully deseribe. 
Although the event had occurred five years before, 
and the tears of the family had long since been dried; 
yet to me the affliction was recent;—the wound had 
been just made, and of course it bled freely. I felt 
as | should have done had the endeared object of my 
uffection that day expired before me, and I resolved 
to kneel by her grave before I slept. 


The burial ground was an area of considerable ex- 
tent, overrun with a tall dead grass which waved and 
sighed in the wind, and was encircled by an ancient 
stone wall, partially covered with moss, and consid- 
erably dilapidated by time, and in the centre of this 
enclosure stood a house for worship of the same an- 
tiquated and venerable appearance. The day was 
near its close when | arrived. The sun had descend- 
ed behind a mass of dense and threatening clouds; 
and the chilling breeze of an autumnal evening, swept 
an sighed through the shrabbery, already taded or 
stript by the frosts of October. Every feature of the 
scene corresponded well with the gloomy tone of 
my feelings, and tended to confirm the melancholy 
which was already seated in my soul. 


I had been familiar with this sacred retreat, in 
other and brighter days; and was therefore not lon: 
in fi-ding my way to my Mother’s Tomb. It was 
composed of earth slightly raised and neatly turfed: 
at the head and the foot, stood a plain and simple slab 


of marble; and over it rustled and moaned the pen-. 


dant branches of a weeping willow. AsI kneeled 
by the side of this lowly mound, and laid my burn- 
ing cheek upon its surface, the recollections of for- 
mer times passed before me. I thought of those 
seasons when my mother was young, and beautiful, 
and happy; and when I, in the thoughtlessness and 
innocence of childhood, was accustomed to sport 


nice have acquired the empire of the waves, and that 


around her in her evening walk—to cull the flowers 


caught the last accents of her expiring breath, and be. 
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me in our way,—and fo riot in all the luxury 
I was reminded of those oc- 
casions, too, when in the solemn stillness of evening 
before devoting my head to rest, my mother taught 
me to kneel by her side, and to raise my infant voice 
in prayer. I recalled those hours of thrilling inter- 
est when I was wont to sit upon her knee, and listen 
while she told of the love of the Creator, the raents 
and sufferings of the Redeemer, and the ream rie 
blessedness of the just in heaven, until my bge 7 
eyes were filled with tears. And 
recall her appearance the morning on which ie t 
my father’s house—the last time I ever beheld er 
horioured form—when with eyes swimming tn tears 
she embraced me, and kissed me, and gave me her 
parting benediction. Thus did memory bring scene 
after scene before me, until the accumulated sensi- 
bilities of my heart, relieved themselves by a copious 
shower of tears. 
As my emotion, 
my recollections t 


subsided it was manifest that of all 
he religious and moral instruction 


of my beloved parent were the most strongly im- | 


pressed, and the fullest of interest. I thought again 
of the lessons she had taught me, and the examples 
she had set me. I thought of all my pleasant habits, 
my innocence, and my happiness, while nurtured 
by the smiles, and protected by the care of maternal 
affection. Ithought of all my subsequent follies, and 
vices, and days and hours of anxiety and pain. ‘The 
chiding voice of my mother, soft as the whispers of 
merey, yet commanding as the accents of an angel, 
seemed to fall upon the ear of my imagination. A 
tear of bitter repentance stole from my eye. A de- 
termination to walk in the footsteps, to die the death 
and to share the immortality of this, my sainted mo- 
ther, received the sanction of my willing heart. And 
if I have ever tasted that the Lord is good, or have 
known the joys of true religion, the process com- 
menced when I knelt by the side of my Mother’s 
Grave. 


LITERARY. 


LETTERS TO THE YOUNG, 


By Maria Jane Jewsbury. 12mo. pp. 254. 3d edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. London, 1822, Hatch- 
ard and Son. 

We spoke highly in praise of this little volume on 
its first appearance, and we now more cordially re- 
peat that praise. We remember in some tale, read 
** long years ago,” there was a king who had sen- 
tences from the philosopher and the poet inscribed 
in all parts of his palace in letters of gold. Did that 
monarch still exist, how many passages are here 
which might be most profitably added to his collec- 
tion? Witness the truth and beauty of expression in 
the following remarks: 

‘* Minds of a reflective, and somewhat timid cast, 
are most liable to the influence of morbid sens. bility; 
they soon begin to look through, rather than upon, 
society, and consequently become disgusted with the 
construction of it. They serve their pleasures as 
children do their toys—pull them to pieces in order 
to ascertain their internal mechanism; and their emo- 
tions, asthe same children serve rose-buds—open 
them to accelerate their time of bloom. * * * 

‘¢ Melancholy consists quite as much in pride as 
refinement; in the pride of despising trivial sources 
of enjoyment, as in the refinement which is keenly 
susceptible of trivial annoyances. A person striving 
to construct happiness out of daily lite, strongly re- 
sembles one of the smaller tribe of birds construct- 
ing its nest. ‘The materials for this nest are in them- 
selves mean and worthless—here a feather, there a 
straw, yonder a spray of moss, and on that thorn a 
tuft of wool; we despise or overlook them; but the 
bird, wise and patient in this providential instinct of 
its nature, sees differently, and confounds by its ac- 
tions both man and his reasoning. It collects the 
small contemned materials, arranges them, and, 
when arranged, the feather, the straw, the moss, and 
the wool, have lost their separate insignificance, 
form a beautiful whole, of a tiny but perfect fabric. 
Just so let us not despise trifles—any trifle, at least, 
by means of which an innocent gratification may 
either be imparted or received— and we shall find an 
aggregate of pleasure. ‘The kind look or word that 
occupies but a moment, may, by its influence on the 
spirits, gladden a whole day: fivé minutes’ conversa- 
tion with a stranger accidentally met, may embody 
some information that we were previously ignorant 
of, or suggest some valuable train of thought that 
might not otherwise have arisen.” 

_ There is one very interesting letter, tracing the 

influence of the Inspived Writings on our greatest 

poets. To select one or two instances: 

** Lord Byron’s descriptive apostrophe to Rome, 
as ‘ the Niobe of nations,’—* childless and crownless 
in her voiceless marble wiltlerness,’ and 
*lone mother of dead empires,’—is in its primary 
idea of a decayed kingdom personified as a * woman 
forsaken and grieved in spirit,’ but an eloquent para- 
phrase of the opening of Lamentations—* How doth 
the city sit solitary that was full of people! how is she 
become as a widow! she that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, how 
is she become tributary! she weepeth sore in the 
night, and her tears are on her cheeks; among all her 
lovers she hath none to comfort her; all her friends 
have dealt treacherously with her—they are become 
her enemies.’ Again: I know you greatly admire 
the same poet’s ‘Ode to Napoleon.’ Do so: but ad- 
mire also Isaiah’s on the fall of Sennacherib, the Na- 
poleon of Babylon; and observe too, that, indepen- 


dent of a general resemblance throughout in point of 
structure, Lord Byron’s first and finest stanzas is al- 
together derived from the prophet— 


‘Tis past—but yesterday a king, 
And armed with kings to strive, 

And now thou art a nameless thing; 
So abject, yet alive! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones 

Who strewed our earth with hostile bones? 
And can he thus survive? 

Since he misecalled the morning star, 

No man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ 


‘He who smote the people in wrath with a continual 
stroke is persecuted, and none hindereth. How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the mora- 
ing! how art thou cut down to the ground, which 
didst weaken nations! ‘They that see thee shall nar- 
rowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is 
this the man that made the earth to tremble—that 
did shake kingdoms—that made the world as a wil- 
**Campbell’s expression— 
‘Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep,’ 

will remind you of the Psalmist’s—‘Thy path is in 
the sea, and thy footsteps in the great deep.” When 
a poet said that the Apollo Belvidere appears to have 
shot the arrow ‘less by an effort than a command,’ he 
expressed a noble idea, worthy the transcendent 
statue; but when Habakkuk says of the Holy One, 
*He stood, and measured the earth; he beheld, and 
drove asunder the nations,’ the sublime conception 
of power exercised by the mere movement of will, is 
carried to a height worthy the true and living God— 
the God of Hleaven! Young well expresses the 
same style of sentiment— 


‘Whose word was nature’s birth, 
The shadow of whose hand is Nature’s shield, 
Her dissolution his suspended smile.’ ” 


The similarity between Jezebel and Lady Macbeth 
is also put in a most striking light. We give this 
volume its highest and its true praise, when we say 
we would place it in the hands of every young per- 
son. We know none among the female writers of 
our day for whose talents we have a higher respect 
than for those of Miss Jewsbury. The natural pow- 
ers of her mind have received that best of cultiva- 
tion, Christian philosophy; and a beautiful purity— 
an earnest thoughtfulness—hope, ‘which, like the 
lark, flies heaveuward,”—have been the result. Her 
style is rich and peculiar, where the thoughts are like 
‘‘apples of gold in pictures of silver”? Kew writers 
of the age have so completely made a temple of the 
mind, and a high place of the heart; there is not a 
page in the present work but is imbued with the 
strongest feeling of that religion which saith, ‘Be 
not faithless, but believing:” ‘*‘weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh inthe morning.” 


MR. OUSELEY’S WORK ON THE UNITED 
STATES. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions 
of the United States, with some observations on the 

Ecclesiastical System of America, her Sources of 

Revenue, &c. By W. G. Ouseley, Esq. Attache 

to his Majesty’s Legation at Washington. 8vo. 

pp. 208. London, 1832. Rodweil. 

Belonging toa family in which talents and a love 
of literature are inherent, we were inclined to anti- 
cipate a clever production from the pen of Mr. 
Ouscley;* and our expectation has been fulfilled. — 
‘The work before us is able and candid, and takes a 
liberal view of the United States and of the people. 
The author has enjoyed the best opportunities of 
forming a fair and impartial judgment of both, hav- 
ing visited all parts of the country, and seen society 
from its top to its level, during a_ residence 
of several years. His mind had also been prepared 
fora comparison and contrast by an acquaintance 
with the principal European nations; and when we 
add, that with all the right feelings of an English- 
man, he seems to have possessed an unprejudiced 
spirit which did not blind him to the merits of 
another people, we have said enough to shew that he 
was endowed with excellent qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken. 

_ An introduction leads us to the inquiry into Ame- 
rican Statistics, and to the mass of condensed infor- 
mation which the author lays before us concerning 
them. Here he tells us: ‘“)hose impressions of the 
practical inapplicability of the institutions in’ the 
United States to European nations have not been re- 
moved by a residence in that country; at least, the to- 
tal unfitness of a republican government for adoption 
in England still appears to me incontrovertible. But 
the results produced in America, by her political 
system, are very different from those which one is 
led to expect by the representations of many, and 
some distinguished writers; and it hasbeen my endea- 
vour to point out a few of the reasons and facts, which, 
in my mind, produced a conviction that the probabi- 
lities of success to the ‘great experiment’ now in 
progress in the Transatlantic Republic, were not to 
be measured by a scale formed from the cireum- 
stances of our own country.” In the same prelimi- 
nary paper, Mr. Ouseley touches on another matter 
of much interest—emigration to Caflada—on which 
he states: ‘Although not immediately connected with 
the subject of this publication, I cannot forbear say- 
ing a few words on a topic deserving of the deepest 
consideration in this country, and of which the im- 


portance has only of late years been duly appreciated, 


The N. American colonies furnish England with simi- 
lar, and almost equivalent, advantages to those which 
the Americans possess in the superabundance of fer- 
tile territory, and consequent provision for its popu- 
lation generally, but particularly for the poorer and 
lower classes of society. From my own observations 
in Canadaand Nova Scotia, I have no hesitation in af- 
firming, that to a moral certainty,as well ascertained 
as uny circumstance can be by human experience, the 
moderately industrious and sober, however poor, are 
sure of obtaining not only a plentiful subsistence, but 
many comforts to which, in the present state of the 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural inte- 
rests, they must in all probability long be strangers 
in the mother country. ‘There is but one circum- 
stance that might prevent the emigrant from realizing 
these fair prospects—the loss of health. Bat in a cli- 
mate sovery salubriousas that of British North Ame- 
rica, the probability of this evil is more remote than 
that to which, under circumstances of privation, he 
would be exposed in England. He willalso find,I think, 
that the physical and positive advantages are more 
encouraging to the settler in Upper Canada, &e. 
than in the United States; independently of the re- 
luctance that every right-minded Englishman must 
feel to abandon the colours of his country. He may 
be said to be nearly athome in the North American 
colonies: 


“Ceelum non animum mutant. qui trans mare currunt.” 


By faciliating the means of emigration to the poorer 
classes of Englishmen, the British government 
would, perhaps, contribute as efficaciously to their wel- 
fare as by the extension of their political rights; and 
would probably find in the vast resources of the North 
American colonies, a means of practically awarding 
‘the greatest share of happiness, to the greatest num- 
ber of our countrymen. 

Proceeding to his main points, Mr. O. goes on to 
argue that the government of America is well adapt- 
ed to the circumstances of its inhabitants; that its in- 
stitutions neither generate corruption or commotion; 
that its domestic manners are often misrepresented; 
that its financial system is most satisfactory; and that 
with millions of acres of fine land yet to occupy, its 
prosperity is certain. In discussing these topics he 
controverts some of the statements of Capt. Hall, 
the Quarterly Review, the Revue Britannique, and 
Mrs. Trollope; relying on his own observations and 
(3 good deal) on the authority of General Lafayette, 

eneral Bernard, and Mr. Fennimore Cooper, who, 
it must be confessed, are strong partizans on the other 
side. The following general remarks are, however, 
better suited to our custom and tone of reviewing 
than particular controversy. 

‘Unfortunately, those who have published de- 
scriptions of Ameriva have not generally remained 
there long enough to be enabled to use their judg- 
ment uninfluenced by prepossessions against or in fa- 
vour of the theory or practice of the American sys- 
tem; they consequently apply a scale of their own, 
adapted to a country widely different in circumstan- 
ces, manners, and instituions, in forming opinions 
of the government and people of the United States. 
The traveller who on first arriving in any foreign 
country should unreservedly committo paper his im- 
pressions and opinions of its usages or political in- 
stitutions, and endeavour to explain and account for 
its peculiar customs, from his own observations and 
knowledge, and then lay aside his notes during a 
year’s residence inthe same place, would probably 
be surprised, on a re-perusal of them, at the mista- 
ken views he had in many instances taken; at least, 
L have found it so. And if this be true of European 
countries, having generally many features of resem- 
blance, it is particularly so in the judgments passed 
by Europeans on the United States. Lam speaking 
now more especially of the political institutions of 
America: but the same remarks are even more stri- 
kingly applicable to the social system of that country. 
It should be ‘recollected that many provisions of the 
constitution of the United States, which to an En- 
glishman appear at first sight franght with danger, 
will perhaps on a nearer examination be found well 
adapted to the American Union: for we are prone 
unconsciously to apply the arguments that would be 
good in England toa country extremely dissimilar: 
and thus contemplating, with views and ideas suited 
toa very different state of things, particular measures 
or modes of government, it 1s not surprising that 
our judgments and predictions of their consequences 
should be erroneous. Americans say that we look 
at their republican institutions through our ‘ monar- 
chical spectacles,’ and that it requires some appren- 
ticeship to so different a state of things to see them in 
their true light. Let us look at the converse of this 
proposition. Whenan American arrives in England 
for the first time, he is apt to jump at conclusions 
equally unfounded respecting our country. I know 
what were the impressions of some individuals from 
the United States, and men of sagacity and expe- 
rience, on first witnessing the practical workings of 
our constitutional monarchy, and the results of our 
social system. And if most Americans were ho- 
nestly to confess their real opinions (formed after 
only a short residence in England) at any period du- 
ring the last thirty years, I am convinced that there 
are few who would not avow a conviction of their as- 
tonishment at the possibility of our government hav- 
ing continued to work with any success for five years 
together; but after a residence of greater duration, 
they perceive the existence of counteracting causes 
preventing many of the bad effects which they anti- 
cipated, and even begin to think that the transition to 
a form of government like their own would neither 
be so easy nor so advantageous as they previously be- 


lieved. Americans are eminently practical men; 
and all their undertakings and generally all their 
measures, whether of governmeits or individuals in 
that country, are stamped with utility as their object, 
and dictated by sound practical good sense and 
dence. They consequently quickly detect the wild- 
ness and absurdity of many of the republican theo- 
ries of those Europeans who would seek to adopt 
forms of Forernment totally unfitted for the cireum- 
stances of their country, and soon adapt their views 
to the peculiarities of the political atmosphere in 
which they find themselves, Englishmen do not, I 
think, so readily divest themselves of their precon- 
ceived ideas, when reflecting on the situation of Ame- 
rica, and are apt to continue bigoted in their own 
hypotheses, notwithstanding the frequent contradie- 
tions from facts and practical results to which the 
are continually subjected. It would be difficult 
otherwise to account for the erroneous views that 
are so often taken of the American republic; and 
for the condemnation of a system partned with such 
remarkable success in one country, because it is not 
adapted to the circumstances of another.” 


The following also contains so much of general- 
ization, that we may quote itas a fair example of the 
whole volume. 


‘If there are not in America, generally, whether 
colonial or independent, many of the advantages 
which hereditary rank and privileged wealth indis- 
putably bring in their trains, neither are there their 
countervailing evils,political corruption, for instance, 
is nearly impracticable. If the conventional forms 
and increasing artificial wants of the highly artificial 
system of England are wanting, neither is there to 
be discovered that much more disgusting and con- 
temptible real vulgarity resulting from the abject 
worship of rank and wealth that-.debases the lower 
orders, and some members of almost every class of 
scciety in our country. If the roughness of manner 
and eXtreme independence of the lower classest in 
the remote parts of the Union be occasionally dis- 
agreeeable to Europeans accustomed to, and perhaps 
exacting, the interested homage paid to opalinae in 
other countries, the dassesses with which exclusive 
divinities are propitiated in England (and verily often 
by those who have little excuse for not knowing bet- 
ter,) are unknown. ‘There may be much want of 
external polish found combined with much practical 
good sense; although there are few of the miserable 
coxcombries of dandyism, there will be found suc- 
cessful individuals of humble origin (not forming 
exceptions toa rule,) but in numbers sufficien. to 
prove amply that talent and well-directed industry 
and energy are certain, as human institutions can 
make them, of being rewarded by the highest sta- 
tions in society: yet it will not be easy to find among 
the numerousand efficient employes of the American 
government a single specimen of the genus vulgarly, 
but expressively, classified as the ‘Jack-in-office,’ 
whose absurd or stupid impertinence often clogs the 
operations of the European bureaux that they infest. 
There are to be found men of large hereditary or 
acquired possessions, whose feelings, education, and 
manners, would ornament any society, divested of 
the puerile vanities of an exclusive circle, or the putid 
puppy isms of the silver-forked school. Americans 
may well be excused if their patience is somewhat 
taxed by the short-sighted and ecaptious criticisms 
that are sometimes uttered by foreigners upon their 
country, their government, or their manners. I look 
at that immense tract of country west of the Allegha- 
nies, that a very few years ago was comparatively a 
wild forest, where many millions of acres were thin- 
ly occupied by a few thousand inhabitants, and see a 
‘population, already greater than that of several inde~- 
pendent kingdoms, daily increasing in numbers and 
adding tu their comforts—where cities and towns 
spring up, as if by magic, from among the woods— 
its plains traversed by rail-roads, and its gigantic 
rivers covered with steam-boats;—lI sce all this going 
on without tumult, bloodshed, or disorder: and when 
I exclaim, “his is a noble, an extraordinary coun- 
try !? am answered, in Abigail phrase, ‘But, shock- 
ing! the people eat with their knives!” ” 

We observe that Mr. Ouseley speaks of Mrs. 
Trollope’s book and Mr. Vigne’s precisely as was 
done in the Jaterary Gazette; and we are well pleas- 
ed to have our opinions confirmed by so competent a 
party. Having said so much, however, we shall only 
subjoin a few pieces of intelligence, which we trust 
will be acceptable to our readers, 


Gold mines have only been discovered and 
wrought, in the United States, within the last eigh- 
teen or twenty years; and ‘‘the following statement, 
taken from the report of the mint, Jan. 1, 1831, will 
shew the amount of gold received from the different 
states, as well as that from other countries, in the 
course of the year 1850, The coinage, during the 


year 1830, amount to Dollars. 

Gold coins 643,105 

Silver ditto : ° 2,495,400 

Copper. 17,115 

Total . 3,155,620 

The descriptions of coins were as foilows:— 

Dollars. 
Half-eagles . 126,551 making 631,755 
Quarter-eagles 4,540 11,350 
Half-dollars 4,764,800 .... 2,382,400 
Dimes 510,000 .... 51,000 
Half-dimes . 1,240,000 62,000 
Cents 371,500. .... 17,115 
Total number 8,355,191 Total 3,155,620 
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Of the gold coined in 1830, there was imported from 
Mexico lars. 
South America {about 125,000 
West Indies 
Africa ° - - 19,000 
United States ae - 466,000 
Sources not ascertained - - $3,000 

Total - = 648,000 


Of the gold found in the United States, amounting 
in value to about £100,000 sterling, mentioned in 
the foregoing statement, there came from 


Dollars. 
Georgia, about, - - 212,000 
North Carolina - 204,000 
South Carolina - «© = 26,000 
Virginia - - = 24,000 
Total produce in the States $466,000 


* The son of Sir William, though we see the 
Brussels papers, translated into our own of Wednes- 
day, call him the son of Sir Gore Ouseley, in noticing 
his joining the embassy in that city. —Ed. L. G. 

+ There are many parts of Europe where the 
freedom of the manner of lower classes would much 
startle a cockney traveller, particularly in nations 
where Englishmen are inclined to think that a great 
degree of personal degradation must necessarily be 
found among the dourzeois and peasantry. In Spain, 
Austria, Denmark or Sweden, a traveller is fre- 
quently struck by this independence of deportment. 
1 have witnessed it in all these countries, but particu- 
larly in Spain. In the mountains of Andalusia, in a 
hovel of a venta, the host, or his brother peasants, 
will receive you with perfect good nature and rough 
hospitality; but with acool, tacit assertion of perfect 
equality in demeanour, as widely different from the 
habits of England as are those of America. It is 
true, that while eating garlic sith a pocket-knife, 
and with a lack of the means and appliances of civi- 
lized life that would be the death of a dandy, the 
lowest Spaniard has a quiet dignity of manner that, 
however rustic, must exclude vulgarity, which never 
can exist where there is a true and natural indepen- 
dence of feeling and absence of affectation, This free- 
dom or perhaps coarseness of manner is not offen- 
sive, (at least I never found itso,) because you per- 

ceived in it an evident absence of all intentional 
incivility; yet it was, perhaps, more near being 
disagreeable sometimes in the cafes and larger 
fondas or inns, where the waiters when unem- 
ether would quietly take their seats, after, per- 

aps, asking you to light their cigar with your 
own. lremember particularly on board one of the 
steamboats that run between Cadiz and Seville (for 
steamboats now are constructed on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir,and somewhat disenchant the reveries of 
the traveller) the waiter, with his cap on his head and 
stump of a cigarillo in his mouth, quietly seated him- 
self by me, and took one of my pistols from holsters 
lying near, ahd began coolly to descant on the merits 
ofits English workmanship. 1 have been on board 
many American steamboats, and never saw the theo- 
ry of equality and independence so strongly exempli- 
fied by the practices of any of their attendants. There 
is a want of keeping in this sort of familiarity when 
in a crowded city or on board these floating hotels, at 
least our association make us think so, that is infi- 
nitely more likely to give a slight feeling of what the 
French call chair de poule, than when we meet the 
active peasant on the mountain paths of the Contra- 
bandistas, or the athletic, well-armed, and well- 
mounted, ‘caballero,? who may be no better (or no 
worse)than a peasant, in the wild fastnesses of a Moor- 
ish village on the sierras of Andalusia.” 


A NIGHT ON THE NIGER. 


The Harpers of New York have just republished 
in two volumes of their Family Library, an account 
of the Discovery of the ‘Termination of the Niger, by 
Johu & Richard Lander. The work, although not 
remarkable for the beauty of its style, is deeply in- 
teresting, as well from the solution it affords toa geo- 
graphical problem of much importance, as from the 
many graphic sketches of scenery and adventure, in- 
terspersed throughout ins pages. ‘The New York 
American—an excellent critic—speaks in a most fa- 
vourable strain of the production. The following 
passage, describing the terrors of a Night on the Ni- 


ger, may be quoted as a fair specimen of the manner 
and matter of the volumes:— 


The day had been excessively warm. and the sun 
set in beauty and grandeur, shooting forth rays ting- 
ed with the most radiant hues, which extended to 
the zenith. Nevertheless the appearance of the fir- 
mament, all glorious as it was, betokened a coming 
storm, the wind whistled wildly through the tall 
rushes, and darkness soon covered the earth likea 
veil. This rendered us more anxious than ever to 
land somewhere, we cared not where, and to endea- 
vour to procure shelter for the night, if not ina vil- 
lage, at Jeast under a tree. Accordingly, rall ing 
the drooping spirits of our men, we encouraged them 
to renew their exertions by setting them the example, 
and our canoe darted silently and swiftly down the 
current. We were enabled to steer her rightly by 
the vividness of the lightning, which flashed across 
the water continually, and by this means also we 
could distinguish any danger before us, and avoid the 
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pumerous small islands with which the river is in- 
terspersed, and which otherwise might have embar- 
rassed us very seriously. But though we could per- 
ceive almost close to us several Jamps burning in 
comfortable-looking huts, and could plainly distin- 
guish the voices of their occupants, and though we 
exerted all our strength to get tothem, we were foil- 
ed in every attempt, by reason of the sloughs and 
fens, and we were at last obliged to abandon them 
in despair. Some of these lights, alter Jeading us a 
long way, eluded our search, and vanished from our 
sight like an ignis fatuus, and others danced about 
we knew not how nor where. But what was more 


toiled and tugged fora fall half hour against the cur- 
rent, which in this little canal was uncommonly 
rapid, to approach a village from which we thought 
it flowed, both village and lights seemed to sink into 
the earth, the sound of the people’s voices ceased of 
a sudden, and when we fancied we were actually 
close to the spot, we strained our eyes in vain to see 
a single hut,—all was gloomy, dismal, cheerless, and 
solitary. lt seemed the work of enchantment; every- 
thing wasas visionary as ‘‘spectres grasped in sleep.” 

We had paddled along the banks a distance of not 
less than thirty miles, every inch of which we had 
attentively examined, but not a bit of dry Jand could 
any where be discovered which was firm enough to 
bear our weight. ‘Therefore we resigned ourselves 
to circumstances, and all of us having been refreshed 
with a little cold rice and honey, and water from the 
stream, we permitted the canoe to drift down with 
the current, for our men were too much fatigued with 
the labours of the day to work any longer. But here 
a fresh evil arose, which we were unprepared to 
meet. An incredible number of hippopotami arose 
very near us, and came plashing, snorting, and plung- 
ing all around the canoe, and placed us in imminent 
danger. ‘Thinking to frighten them off, we fired a 
shot or two at them, but the noise only called up from 
the water, and out of the fens, about as many more 
of their unwieldly companions, and we were more 
closely beset than before. Our people, who had 
never in all their lives been exposed in a canoe to 
such huge and formidable beasts, trembled with fear 
and apprehension, and absolutely wept aloud; and 
their terror was not a little increased by the dreadful 
peals of thunder which rattled over their heads, and 
by the awful darkness which prevailed, broken at in- 
tervals by flashes of lightning, whose powertul glare 
wastruly awful. Our people tell us, that these for- 
midable animals frequently upset canoes in the river, 
when every One in them is sure to perish. These 
came so close to us, that we could reach them with 
the butt end ofa gun. When I fired at the first, 
which f must have hit, every one of them came to the 
surlace of the water, and pursued us so fast over to 
the north bank, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
imaginable we could keep before them. Having fir- 
ed a second time, the report of my gun was tollowed 
by a loud roaring uoise, and we seemed to increase 
our distance from them. There were two Bornou 
men among our crew, who were not so frightened as 
the rest, having seen some of these creatures before 
on Lake ‘Ichad, where, they say, plenty of them 
abound. 

However, the terrible hippopotami did us no kind 
of mischief whatever; no doubt, at first when we in- 
terrupted them, they were only sporting and wallow- 
ing in the river for their own amusement; but had 
they upset our canoe, we should have paid dearly 
for it. 

We observed a bank on the north side of the river 
shortly after this, and I proposed halting on it for 
the night, for 1 wished much to put my foot on firm 
land again. ‘This, however, not one of the crew 
would consent to, saying that if the gavow roua, or 
water clephant, did wot kill them, the crocodiles cer- 
taiuly would do so before the morning, and 1 thought 
afterward, that we might have been carried off, like 
the Curmbrie people on the island near Yaeorie, if we 
had tried the experiment. Our canoe is only large 
enough to hold us all when sitting, so that we have 
no chance of lying down. Had we been able to mus- 
ter up thirty thousand cowries at Rabba, we might 
have purchased one which would have carried us all 
very comfortably. A canoe of this sort would have 
served us for diving an entirely, we should have had 
bo Occasion to land excepting to Obtain our provi- 
sions; and having performed our day’s journey, might 
buve anchored tcarlessly at night. 

Finding we could not induce our people to land, 
we agreed to continue on all night. ‘Che eastern 
horizon became very dark, and the lightning mere 
and more vivid; indeed, we never recollect having 
seen such strong forked lightning betore in our lives. 
Ail this denoted the approach of astorm. At nt 
en P. M. it blew somewhat stronger than a gale, and 
at midnight the storm was at its height. ‘Lhe wind 


sides of the canoe several times, so that she was in 
danger of filling. Drjven about by the wind our frail 
little bark became unmanageable; but at length we 
got near a bank, which in some measure protected us, 
aud we were fortunate enough to lay hold of a thorny 
tree, against which we were driven, and which was 
growing nearly in the centre of the stream. We fas- 
tened the canoe to its branches, and wrapping our 
cloaks round our persons, for we felt overpowered 
with fatigue, and with our legs dangling half over the 
sides of the little vessel into the water, which for 
want of room we were compelled to do, we lay down 
to sleep. ‘There is something, I believe, in the na- 
ture of a tempest, which is favourable to slumber, 


vexatious thanall, after we had got into an inlet, and | 


was so furious, that it swept the water over the | 


| at least so thought my brother; for though the thun- | 


der continued to roar, and the wind to rage,—though 
the rain beat in our faces, and our canoe lay rocking 
like a cradle, still he slept soundly. The wind kept 
blowing hard from the eastward till after midnight, 
when it became calm. The rain then descended in 
torrents, accompanied with thunder and lightning of 
the most awful description. We lay in our canoe 
drenched with rain, and our little vessel was filling 
so fast, that two people were obliged to be constant- 
ly bailing out the water to keep her afloat. The wa- 
ter elephants, as the natives term the hippopotami, 
frequently came snorting near us, but fortunately 
did not touch our canoe. 

The rain continued until three in the morning of 
the 17th, when it became clear, and we saw the stars 
sparkling like gems over our heads. Therefore, we 
again proceeded on our journey down the river, there 
being sufficient light for us to see our way, and two 
hours after, we put into a small, insignificant fishing 
village, called Dacannie, where we landed very 
gladly. Before we arrived at this island, we had pas- 
sed a great many native towns and villages, but in 
consequence of the early hour at which we were tra- 
velling, we considered it would be imprudent to stop 
at any of them, as none of the natives were out of 
their huts. Had we landed earlier even near one of 
these towns, we might have alarmed the inhabitants, 
and been taken for a party of robbers, or as they are 
called in the country, Jacallees. ‘They would have 
taken up arms against us, and we might have lost our 
lives; so that for our own safety we continued down 
the river, although we had a great desire to go on 
shore. 

In the course of the day and night, we travelled, 
according to our own estimation, a distance little 
short of a hundred miles. Our course was nearly 
east. ‘The Niger in many places, and for a consid- 
erable way, presented a very maguificent appearance, 
and we believed itto have been nearly eight miles in 
width. 


NEW WORK. 


Notes upon Notes; with Cuts upon Copper and 
Music. By Henry Warren, 12 mo, Pp. 47.— 
London, 1852. Ackermann, 


This is a jeu d’esprit full of puns, and so thickly 
illustrated with humorous cuts, that it would be a 
pity to bestow another cut upon it. Music furnishes 
our laughter-loving author with his theme; and it 
must be acknowledged that he plays away famously, 
though now and then straining bard after point. We 
need only give an example. ‘he first subject is 
‘“Phorough Base,” and the print represents a real 
Newgate-looking fellow. 

‘“Vhorough Base (we are told) is a figured base 
(see the rowgh cut, the head-piece to the present 
Chap ) ‘Yo play thorough base properly, it is es- 
sentially necessary to make your self acquainted with 
all sorts of keys, as well minor as major; for the 
transitions are sq sudden, that an indifferent perform- 
er might be very easily betrayed into a neck-strain- 
cous cord, avd then the sensation is truly disagree- 
able. It particularly affects the wind instruments, as 
in that case they often sustuin the subject. ‘This is 
said to be knot dependent on the ear. All discords, 
particularly those of suspension, require decided re- 
solutions, and these resolutions, or closes, are taught 
by a deep knowledge of thorough base. Were it uot 
tor certain laws tor the sake of general harmony, 
Mercury’s art would run into gross excesses; but 
thorough base -causes subjects to be confined within 
certain d0unds or rules. For this purpose, bars, 
staves, ciefs, were inwoduced. In almost all cases 
where we find a rigid adherence to the principles of 
thorough base, we find that they come to a certain 
close, and end almost always ina full swing of the 
common cord. Immediately preceding this close, we 
find, in pieces of the old school, what is called the 
plugue-ail cadence: some of these. effects are truly 
transporting. ‘Lhe common cord, however, is al- 
ways used now tor morendo effects. It may be ob- 
served that, if a young person begin by thorough base, 
be is the more likely to arrive at a rapid execution.” 

‘The next paper is entitled a ‘Double Bar,” and 
of this we select the poetical portion; tor the writer 
uses verse as well as prose. The cut is a sportsman 
leaping over a double bar, andthe song says: 
‘*“here’s jolly young Colly, of Hollywood Hall, 
Has gallopped, aud whallopped, and trollopped 

through all : 
The estate of his pater, till great is his fall— 
Poor Colly! 
For gemmen, and leman, and women beside, 
Aud joskins in buckskins who horse-skins could 
stride, 
Were welcome, if they’d come and help him to ride 
‘Through bistortune. 


And he ealled ’em his friends, and he lent ’em his 
pounds, 

While they plucked him, and sucked him, so out of 
all bounds, 


That the neighbours all said he fed two packs of 


hounds. Hark forward! 


And hence his expenses, and thence is the cause, 
As you'll guess, that distress and that pest of the 
laws 
A bum-bailiff, one day left the mark of his claws 
On his shoulder. 


Now, though hunter himself, he was hunted full 
sore 
Being sued and pursued the whole country quite o’er, 
Till his creditors said it was hunting a bore, 
A hard run, 


It is hark away, bark away, mark the way—go— 
But he pene was soon ended, so Friendship cried 
o! 
Though ¢apsters and milkwomen cried tally owe! 
Tally ho! 
Oh! he’d oft cleared a bank with his high mettle roan, 
And — cleared his bank new, tor his metal had 
own ; 
But one bank he could not clear, that he must own. 
Banco Regis! 
Erst he swept over, leaped over, many a dar, 
But, alas! here the aod were, - found higher far; 
So, though dootless, he gave to his spirits the spur. 


Poor Colly! your roan is no longer your own, 

Nor your a y, nor your gray, nor your brown, nor 
your dun; 

Their bright hues, like yours, have now sunk into 
one— Dun Brown.” 


If it were not allowing too much space to trifling 
pleasantry, we would quote more; but content our~ 
selves, fora finale, with a drinking song to conclude. 


** Old Swig had a real drinking mug, 
A bottle nose and a glass eye; 
Folks called him a jolly old dog, 
A wet soul that always was dry. 


From his father his thirst he inherited, 
For each has his failing, you know; 

If you ask * Was he ever low spirited?’ 
Yes! when his spirits were low. 


Yet still he. was sparkling and bright, 
Thus singing when others were yawning; 
If wine make us drunk over night, 
Why, the wine shall be drunk in the morning. 


Beer is the legitimate daughter 
Of England, says he, without doubt; 
Stout made him as strong as a porter, 
And porter, he said, made him stout. 
Good double X, dark, red, or pale, 
He would tipple to make him live long; 
For drinking it strong made him hae, 
And drinking of ale made him strong. 


So drink, my brave boys! it’s all right— 

All thoughts of old Care nobly scorning; 
For, if we get fresh over night, 

We shall be fresh again in the morning. 

und crusty on bee’s wing to plague you; 

And he soon, like his crony old 

Was accustomed to dull guartern ague. 
Full proof he was given to drinking, 

At least so twas thought ’neath his roof; 
And what most his life’s chain was unlinking, 

He was given to drinking full proof. 


* And what if I’m given to tipple, 
’Tis just as it should be,’ says he; 
‘ For ’twill make us but quits, my good people, 
_ If the tipple be given to me.’ ’ 
Well, they sent for the doctor by stealth: 
Ardent spirits, he said, had caused fever, 
Rum and brandy were bad for his health, 
So advised him to go to Geneva. 
Oh! Geneva’s blue water was bright, 
But, alas! it was not eau de vie; 
For, in reeling along one dark night, 
He was drowned, as historians agree. 
O ye drinkers! I deem it but right 
To give you this song as a warning; 
If you soak your clay over night, 
Why your clay may be soaked in the morning. ’ 
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Saturpay, Jury 21 ,1832. 


We regret to perceive that Mrs. Hoskin, the wife 
of one of the editors of the Courier and Enquirer, 
has fallen a victim to the cholera. She was attacked 
on Saturday afternoon, and died on Sunday after- 
noon at 2 o’elock, 


Morratity 1n New York.—The total number 
of deaths that took place in New York last week, 
was 510—of these 336 were the victims of Cholera 
Asphyxia, and 18 of cholera morbus. 


A New York paper says:—‘‘A piece of beef was 
exposed on the head of a mast at Old Slip, from 9 till 
1 o’clock on Saturday, without putrefaction. The 
mercury was at 90 deg, Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
partofthe time. Theatmosphere is thought as like- 
ly to be impure at this slip, as in any part of the 
city; still the result of the experiment may not be 
conclusive evidence of the absence of infection. A 
certain elevation of temperature is requisite for culi- 
nary purposes—a lower degree for the drying pro- 
cess;—both resist, or prevent putrefaction. Might 
not flesh remain untainted a longer time at the mast- 
head than in the hold?” 


‘* Lights and Shadows of Modern Times,” is the 
title of a new journal that has just been commenced 
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at Louisville, Ky. It is edited and published by 
James G. Dana, and will be Anti-Masonic in its po- 
litics. If we mistake not, this is the first paper of 
the kind that has been attempted in Kentucky. It 
ray be mentioned as a sign of the times. 


Tue Mornen’s Manvat.—Mr. Thomas T. Ash, 
bookseller, Chesnut street, above Fourth, has just 
published aneat little volume of two hundred pages, 
entitled ‘* The Infant Instructor and Mother’s Ma- 
nual,” designed for Infant or Primary schools and 
families. It is from the pen of Mr. Carll, who 
obtained the premium of $100 for the same, offered 
by the Controllers of the Public schools. The work 
is embellished with engravings, and is admirably 


adapted for juvenile instructors. 


Patriotism 1x THE West.—An Indiana paper 
states, that one Peter Altheiser, a member of Captain 
Yeager’s company of Indiana militia, a few days 
previous cut off the fore finger of his right hand in 
order to avoid military duty. Whata martyr in the 
cause of his country! The same paper says,-—‘‘Since 
the commencement of the Indian war, we hear of 
much sickness, and of many invalids’ Qne man, 
who it is said, can run down a deer at foot race, 
claims exemption from military duty, because he is 
Jame! Another, who boasts that he can raise a bar- 
rel of whiskey up, and drink out the bung hole, 
claims exemption, from general debility!” The girls 
in the neighbourhood should seize upon these chick- 
en-hearted dastards, and after pulling ont their 
beards and whiskers, if they have any, tar and fea- 
ther them. 


THE JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A work entitled, “the Family Cabinet and Juve- 
nile Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge,” is now in 
the course of publication in this city. It is published 
by Mr. Thomas T. Ash, Chesnut street, and is under 
the editorial control of the Rev. J. L. Blake, rector 
of St. James’s church, Boston. The fourth and fifth 
numbers of this work have just appeared, the one 
containing a handsome engraving of the capitol of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, the other a view of Yale 
College and State House, New Haven. The design 
of the work, as expressed in the prospectus, is to fur- 
nish the youth of our country, in a cheap and conve- 
nient form, with a large mass of valuable matter for 
reading, to which they have not generally access. 
Common Encyclopedias are too expensive to be ge- 
nerally used. It was thought, therefore, that a single 
volume on the plan here contemplated, would be a 
valuable acquisition to our American literature. It 
is to be published in monthly numbers, to enable fa- 
milies, apprentices, clerks, and every description of 
persons to possess it. As these numbers will be fur- 
nished at regular intervals of time, each subscriber 
will not only be able to pay for it as the time pro- 
gresses, but also to read every article in it. 

It is designed to be a literary rather than a scien- 
tific publication, and will be embellished with en- 
gravings of most of the public buildingsin the United 
States. As a fair criterion of its character, how- 
ever, we annex a brief extract from one of the num- 
bers before us. 


Caravans. The internal trade of Asia is carried 
on chiefly by means of caravans; this mode of con- 
ducting commerce is peculiar to this quarter of the 
globe, and the northern parts of Africa, and has been 
practised from the early ages of the world. The 
camel, which is the animal chiefly employed for 
transporting goods, is of the greatest use to the in- 
habitants, tor without it their trade must have been 
extremely limited. Some of the most fertile dis- 
tricts are separated from each other by extensive 
tracts of barren sand, the seats of drought and deso- 
Jation, called by the Arabs seas without water, which 
seem to exclude the possibility of communication 
between those countries, Butby means of the camel, 
which has been called the ship of the desert, the 
most dreary wastes ere traversed, aad the nations 
which they disjoin are enabled to trade with each 
other. Those painful journeys, impracticable by any 
other animal, the camel performs with wonderful 
despatch. Under the heavy burdens of from 600 to 
900 pounds, these animals can continue their march 
for along period of time, with little food or rest, 
ang sometimes without taking water for eight or nine 

ays. 

For the purpose of mutual defence and advantage, 
the merchants trading towards the same quarter as- 
semble from the surrounding countries at an appoint- 
ed time and place, and in one great body proceed to 
the place of their destination. These collections of 
merchants and travellers are denominated caravans, 
and consist sometimes of above 50,000 ersons, be- 
sides a still greater number of camels, They are the 


fleets of Asia, by which its commerce is carried on, 
and its merchandise is circulated through every part 
of its wide extent. 

These caravans are not, however, wholly commer- 
cial; some of them originate in religious motives. 
Mahomet enjoined on all his followers to perform, 
once in their life, a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Mecca; and in obedience to this precept, numerous 
caravans repair annually to the holy city from all 
countri¢s in which the Mahomedan religion is pro- 
fessed. In these enterprises, objects of commerce 
and devotion are united, and Mecca is crowded at the 
same time with zealous devotees and opulent mer- 
chants. The number assembled sometimes amounts 
to upwards of 200,000, and Mecca becomes for a few 
days, perhaps, the greatest fair in the world. 

Every caravan is commanded by a chief, or Aga, 
who has under hima sufficient number of janissaries, 
or other soldiers of the states through which they 
pass, for conducting them in safety to the place of 
their destination. ‘They encamp every night in the 
neighbourhood of some wells or brooks, which are 
all known to the guides, and here they observe as 
exact a discipline as an army during war. Before a 
caravan can be formed, it is necessary to obtain a 
writtea permission from one sovereign, which must 
be confirmed by at least two others. This permis- 
sion must specify the number of men and beasts of 
burden, and the quantity of merchandise of which it 
is composed. There are commonly four principal 
officers who are chosen by the owners, the caravan 
basha, or chief of the caravan, and three captains. — 
The first is the commander in chief, the second com- 
mands during the march; the third when it rests; and 
the fourth when it happens to be attacked. 


The gains of the merchants belonging to the car- 
avan are often incredible. As an instance of which 
we are told of a traveller who, with goods for which 
he paid only £30, by repeated barters and exchanges 
in the course of one journey, gained £6,000. These 
immense profits, which are by no means uncommon, 
induce numerous adventurers to accompany the ca- 
ravans, notwithstanding the hardships and inconve- 
niences of the journey, which are extremely severe. 
Unwholesome food, intolerable water, and often none 
atall, long and fatiguing marches through burning 
sands, which in summer commence at five in the 
afternoon, and continue, without halting, until eleven 
the next day, and a frightful confusion of tongues, 
and of nations, are circumstances with which they 
must invariably jay their account. Besides, they 
are continually exposed to the robberies and thefts of 
a crowd of vagrants, who resort to the caravans, for 
the sole purpose of living at the expense of the sim- 
ple and unwary. Sometimes the caravans are en- 
tirely pillaged by the Arabs; and in 1802, one con- 
sisting of 2,000 men and 1,800 camels, in passing 
the desert trom ‘Tafilet to ‘fYombuctoo, in Africa, 
perished of thirst. 

The manners and customs of the merchants dur- 
ing these long and painful journeys,. are extremely 
simple and natural. Prohibited by their religion 
from the use of intoxicating liquors, their chief nou- 
rishinent consists of afew dates and a draught of 
water, and when their journey is only fora few 
weeks, a little barley meal and cold water is their 
only food. Animated by the hopes of meeting their 
native country, they often sing during their journey, 
aud when the camels are fatigued, or when they ap- 
proach a habitation, their songs are sung in trio, all 
the camel-drivers joining in the chorus. ‘The cam- 
els march in time to the :usic, and seem for awhile 
to forgettheir fatigue. ‘The day’s journey, in sea- 
sons when rest is taken in the night, is generally 
terminated about four o’clock, aud alter pitching their 
tents, and saying their prayers, they prepare their 
supper; aS soon as itis ready, they seat themselves 
round in a circle, and talk tll they are overcome by 
Sleep. At break of day they again proceed on their 
Journey. 

‘Lhe dangers arising from the drifting of the sand 
in the deserts are often very considerable. Wheu 
the loose sand is drifted along the plains, the cara- 
vansare obliged suddenly to strike their tents, other- 
wise they would all be burred in the overwhelming 
torrent, One these occasions the desert has the ap- 
pearance of a sea, as the drifting sand has a stiiking 
resemblance to the waves of the ocean. ' 

The following line description of a caravan is from 
Chateaubriand. It was midnight,” says he, ‘when 
we arrived at the Khan of Menemen. IL perceived 
ata distance a great number of scattered lights; it 
was a caravan making a halt. Ona nearer approach 
I distinguished the camels; some lying, others staad- 
Ing; some with their loads, others relieved from 
their burdens. Horses and“ asses without bridles, 
were eating barley out of leather buckets; some of 
the men were still on horseback, and the women, 
veiled, had not yet alighted from their dromedaries 
Turkish merchauts were seated cross-legged on car- 
pets, in groups round the fires, at which the slaves 
were busily employed in dressing pilau. Other 
travellers were sinoking their pipes at the door of 
the khan, chewing opium, and listening to stories. — 
Here were people burning coffee in iron pots; there 
hucksters went about from fire to fire, offering cakes, 
fruit and poultry for sale. Singers were amusing 
the crowd; imans were performing their ablutions, 
prostrating themselves, rising again, and invoking the 
prophet; and the camel-drivers lay snoring on the 
ground. The place was strewed with packages, 
bags of cotton, and couffsofrice. All these objects, 
now distinct, now confused and enveloped in a half 
shade, exhibited a genuine scene of the Arabian 
Nights.” 


The work is to be completed in twenty-four num- 
bers at twenty-five cents each, to be issued “every 
month. A gentleman is now in Philadelphia endea- 
vouring to obtain subscribers. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Departure from Paris—Desultory Remarks. 

Itake my departure from Paris to-morrow. I 
have just been making preparations to pack, and it 
has given mea fit of bad spirits. I have been in 
France only a few months, but if I had lived my life 
here, I could not be more at home. In my almost 
universal acquaintance, I have of course made plea- 
sant friends, and, however time and travel should 
make us indifferent to such volant attachments, I can- 
not now cast off these threads of intimacy, without 
pulling a little upon very sincere feelings. I have 
been burning the mass of papers and carts that have 
accumulated in my drawers; and the sight of these 
French invitations, mementos, as they are, of de- 
lightful and fascinating hours, almost staggers my re- 
solution of departure. It has been an intoxicating time 
tome. Aside from lighter attractions, this metrop- 
olis collects within itself so much.of the distinction 
and genius of the world, and gifted men in Paris, 
coming here merely for pleasure, are so peculiarly 
accessable, that one looks upon them as friends to 
whom he has become attached aud accustomed, and 
leaves the sphere in which he has met them as if he 
had been a part of it, and had a right to be regretted. 
I do not think I shall ever spend so pleasant a winter 
again. And then my local inte. est is not a light one. 
Lam a lover of out-of-doors, and I have ransacked 
Paris thoroughly. I know it all, from its broad fau- 
bourgs to its obscurest cul de sac. I hunted with 
antiquaries for coins and old armour; with lovers of 
adventure for,the amusing and odd; with the curious 
for traces of history; with the romantic for the pic- 
turesque. Paris isa world for research. It contains 
more odd people, and every way more material for 
uncommon amusement, than any other city in the 
universe. One might live a life of novelty without 
crossing the barrier. All this insensibly attaches one. 
My eye wanders this moment from my paper to these 
lovely gardens lying beneath my window, and I could 
not feel more regret if they were mine. Just over 
the long line of low-clipped trees, edging the fash- 
ionable terrace, | see the windows of the king with- 
in half a stone’s throw—the window at which Napo- 
leon has stood, and the long line of the monarchs of 
France, and it has become to me so much a habit of 
thought, sitting here in tye twilight and musing on 
the thousand, thousand things, linked with the spot 
ray eye embraces, that 1 feel asif I had grown to it 
—as if Paris had become to me, what it 1s proverb- 
ially and naturally enough to a Frenchman—‘‘ the 
world.” 

Ihave other associations which I part from less 
painfully, because | hope at some future time to re- 
vew them—those with my.own countrymen. There 
are few pleasanter circles than that of the Americans 
in Paris. Lafayette and his numerous family make 
a partof them. I could not learn to love this good 
man more, but seeing him often brings one’s reve- 
rence more within the limits of the atfections: and I 
consider the little of his attention that has fyllen to 
iny share, the honoured part of my life, and the part 
best worth recording and remembering. He called 
upon mea day or two ago, to leave with me some 
copies of a translation of Mr. Cooper’s letter on the 
finances of our government, to be sent to my friend 
Dr. Howe;but to my regret, I did not see him. He 
neglects no American, and is ever busied about some 
project for their welfare. May God continue to 
bless him! 

Aud speaking of Mr. Cooper, no one who loves or 
ownsa pride in his native land, ean live abroad with- 
out feeling every day what we owe to the patriotism 
as well as the genius of this gifted man. If there is 
au individual who lovesthe soil that gave him birth, 
itishe. Mr. Cooper’s position isa high one; he 
has great advantages and he improves them to. the 
uttermost. His benevolenceand activity in all en- 
terprises for the relief of the suffering, give him in- 
fluence, and he employs it like a true philanthropist 
and a real lover of bis country. I say this particular- 
ly, although it may look like too personal a remark, 
beeause Americans abroad are not al ways national.— 
I ai often mortified by reproaches from foreigners, 
quoting admissions made by my countrymen, which 
should be last on their lips. A very distinguished 
person toll me a day or two since, that **the Ame- 
ricans abroad were the worst enemies we had in Eu- 
rope.” It is difficult to conceive at home how such 
aremark stings. Proportionately, one takes a true 
patriot to his heart, and I feel it right to say here, 
that the love of country and active benevolence of Mr. 
Cooper, distinguishes him abroad, even more than 
his genius. His house is one of the most hospitable 
and agreeable in Paris; and with Morse and the ¢ir- 
cle of artists and men of distinetion and worth aboot 
him, he is an acquaintance sincerely to regret leav- 


ing. 

Wicks Mr. Rives, our minister, I have received 
every possible kindness. He has attached me to 
his legation, to facilitate my access to other courts 
and the society of other cities, and to free me from 
all delays and annoyances at frontiers and Custom 
Houses. Itis a particular and valuable kindness, and 
I feel a pleasure in acknowledging it. Then there 


is Dr. Bowring, the lover and defender of the Unit- 
ed States, who, as the editor of the Westminster 
Review, should be well remembered in America, 
and of him I have seen much, and from him I have 
received great kindness. Altogether, as I said be- 
fore, Paris is ahome to me, and I leave it with a 
heavy heart, 

I have taken a place on the top of the diligence 
fora week. It isa long time to occupy one seat, but 
the weather and the season are delicious: and in the 
covered and roomy eabriolet, with the conducteur for 
a living reference, and all the a pliances for comfort, 
Lexpect to live very mentally night and day, till I 
reach Marseilles. Vaucluse is on the way, and I shall 
visit it if I have time and good weather, perhaps.— 
At Marseilles I shall take the steamboat for Lasher, 
and thence get directly to Florence, where I shall re- 
main till | have become familiar with the Italian at 
least. Ilay down my pen till all this plan of travel 
is accomplished, and so, for the present adieu! 


DWARFS. 


We extract the following singular account of 
Dwarfs, from the Cabinet of Natural History, pub- 
lished monthly in Philadelphia, by J. & T. Doughty. 

Peter of Russia, in the year 1810, celebrated a 
marriage of dwarfs, This monarch, though raised 
by his native genius far above a barbarian, was, ne- 
vertheless, still many degrees removed from actual 
refinement. His pleasures, therefore, were of the 
vulgar kind; and this was among the number. Upon 
a certain day, which he had ordered to be proclaim- 
ed several months before, he invited the whole body 
of his courtiers, and all the foreign ambassadors, to 
be present at the marriage of a pigmy man and wo- 
man. ‘The preparations for this wedding were not 
only very grand, but executed ina style of barbarous 
ridicule. tie ordered, that all the dwarf men and wo- 
men, within two hundred miles, should repair to the 
capital; and also insisted, that they should be present 
at the ceremony. For this purpose, he supplied them 
with proper vehicles; but so contrived it, that one 
horse was seen carrying a dozen of them into the 
city at once, while the mob followed shouting and 
Jaughing from behind. Some of them were at first 
unwilling to obey an order, which they knew was 
calculated to turn them into ridicule, and did not 
come; but he soon obliged them to obey; and, as a 
punishment, enjoined that they should wait upon the 
rest at dinner. The whole company of dwarfs 
amounted to seventy, beside the bride and bride- 
groom, who were richly adorned. For this company 
in miniature, every thing was suitably provided; a 
low table, small plates, little glasses, and, in short, 
every thing was so fitted, as it all things had dwin- 
dled to their own standard. It was his great plea- 
sure to see their gravity and their pride; the conten- 
tion of the women for places, and the men for supe- 
riovity. This point he attempted to adjust, by or- 
dering that the most diminutive should take the 
lead; but this bred disputes, for none would then 
consent to sit foremost. All this, however, being 
at last settled, dancing followed the dinner, and the 
ball was opened with a minuet by the bridegroom, 
who measured exactly three feet two isches high. 
In the end matters were so contrived, that this little 
company, who met together in gloomy pride, and 
unwilling to be pleased, being at last familiarized 
to laughter, joined in the diversion, and became, as 
the journalist tells us, extremely sprightly and en- 
tertaining. 


But the most complete history of a dwarf is preserv- 
ed by M. Daubenton, in his Natural History, This 
dwarf, whose name was Baby, was well known, hav- 
ing spent the greatest part of his life at Luneville, in 
the palace of Stanislaus, the titular king of Poland, 
He was born in the village of Plaisne, in France, in 
the year 1741. Tis father and mother were peasants, 
both of good constitutions, and inured toa life of 
husbandry and labour. Baby, when born, weighed 
but a pound and a quarter. We are not informed of 
the dimensions of his body at that time, but we may 
conjecture they were very small, as he was presented 
on a plate to be baptized, and for a long time lay ina 
slipper. His mouth, although proportioned to the 
rest of his body, was not, at that time, large enough 
to take in the nipple; and he was, therefore, obliged 
to be suckled by a she-goat that was in the house; 
and that served as a nurse, attending to hiseries with 
a kind of maternal fondness. He began to articulate 
some words when eighteen months old; and at two 
years le was able to walk alone. He was then fitted 
with shoes that were aboutan ineh anda half long. 
He was attacked with several aeute disorders; but the 
small pox was the only one which left any marks be~ 
hind it. Until he was but six years old, he ate no 
other food bat pulse, potatoes, and bacon. His fa- 
ther and mother were, from their poverty, incapable 
of affording him any better nourishment; and his 


education was little beiter than his food, being bred , 


up among the rastics of that place. At six years old 
he was about fifteen inches high: aud his whole body 
weighed but thirteen pounds. Notwithstanding this, 
he was well proportioned and handsome; his bealth 
was good, but his understanding scarcely passed the 
bounds of instinct. [t was at that time that the King 
of Poland, having heard of such a curiosity, had him 
conveyed to Luneville, gave him the name of Baby, 
and kept him in his palace. 

Baby, having thus quitted the hard condition of a 
peasant, to enjoy all the comforts and the conveni- 
ences of life, seemed to receive no alteration from 
his new way of living, eitherin mind or person, He 
preserved the goodness of his constitution till abcut 
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the age of sixteen, but his body seemed to increase 
very slowly during the whole time; and his stupidity 
was such, that all instructions were lost in improving 
his understanding. He could never be brought to 
have any sense of religion, nor even to show the Jeast 
signs of a reasoning faculty. They attempted to 
teach him dancing and music, but in vain; he never 
could make any thing of music; and as for dancing, 
although he beat time with tolerable exactness, yet he 
could never remember the figure, but while his dan- 
cing master stood by to.direct his motions. Not- 
withstanding, a mind thus destitute of understanding 
was not without its passions, anger and jealousy. 

At the age of sixteen, Baby was twenty-nine inches 
high; at this he rested; but having thus arrived at his 
acme, the alterations of puberty, or rather, perhaps, 
of old age, came fast upon him. From being very 
beautiful, the poor little creature now became quite 
deformed; his strength quite forsook him; his back 
bone to bend; his head hung forward; his legs grew 
weak; one of his shoulders turned awry, and his nuse 
= disproportionably large. With his strength, 

is natural spirits also forsook him; and, by the ume 
he was twenty, he was grown feeble, decrepid, and 
marked with the strongest impression of old age. It 
had been before remarked by some, that he would 
die of old age before he arrived at thirty; and, in fact, 
by the time he was twenty-two, he coald scarcely 
walk a hundred paces, being worn with the multi- 
plicity of his years, and bent under the burthen of 
protracted life. In this year he died; a cold, attend- 
ed with a slight fever, threw him into a kind of 
lethargy, which had a few momentary intervals; but 
he could scarcely be brought to speak. However, it 
is ascertained that in the last five days of his life, he 
showed a clearer understanding than in his times of 
best health: but at length he died, after enduring 
great agonies, in the twenty-second year of his age. 

Baby, it is evident, was a creature calculated rather 
to excite pity or disgust than any other feeling,—a 
being stunted in mind asin body. But to these di- 
minutive beings Nature does not always forget to 

ive intellectual faculties. Jeffery Hudson, to whom 

uffon alludes as the dwarf of the English court, was 
a brave andintelligent man. He killed, in a duel, 
Mr. Cutts, who had insulted him; and he served as a 
captain in the royal army. In modern times, we 
have seen an instance of a dwarf possessed of every 
mental and personal accomplishment. Count Boru- 
lJawski was the son of a Polish nobleman attached to 
the party of King Stanislaus, and who lost his pro- 
perty in consequence of that attachment. Hisfather 

ad six children, three dwarfs, and three of the ordi- 
nary stature; and it is a singular circumstance, that 
’ they were born alternately, a big and a little one.— 
The count’s youngest sister, who died at the age of 
twenty-three, was of much more diminutive size than 
he was. He grew till he was thirty, when he was 
three feet two inches in height. ‘The proportions of 
his figure were perfectly correct, which is rarely the 
case with dwarfs, and his look was manly and noble. 
His manners were full of grace and politeness; his 
temper was good; and he possessed a lively wit, uni- 
ted with an excellent memory and a sound judgment. 
Till the age of forty-one, he lived, in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and of all the comforts of life, un- 
der the patronage of a lady who wasa friend of the 
family. He then married a lady, of the middle size, 
by whom he had three children, none of whom were 
dwarfs. -'‘To procure the means of subsistence for his 
family, he at first gave concerts in the principal cities 
of Germany; on which occasions he played upon the 
guitar, of which instrument he wasa perfect master. 
At Vienna he was persuaded to turn his thoughts to 
England, where it was supposed that the public cu- 
riosity would in a little time benefit him sufficiently 
toenable him to live independent in a country so 
cheap as Poland.—Borulawski accordingly visited 
England, where he was admired, and extensively 
by the nobility and gentry. He exhibited 

imself in most of the principal cities and towns, and 
wherever he went he gained friends. Borulawski 
died a few years since. He published his own Me- 
moirs, 


From the London Metropolitan, June I. 
THE WELLINGTON FAILURE. 


The dread of a Tory administration in which the 
Duke of Wellington, it appears from his Grace’s own 
statementsin the House of Lords, was only not to 
be ostensible minister, is now extinct, and the country 
respires again. It is clear, that his Grace would have 
worked his administration from behind the scenes.-— 
By a conduct, which under the present circumstan- 
ces of the country, a perfect ignorance of its position 
could alone have suggested, the duke found himself 
invested with power through the intrigues of politi-. 
cal profligacy, and determined to use it for the ad- 
vantage of his own party. He, who just before had 
signed a protest with seventy-four other peers, stig- 
matising Reform as ‘‘revolutionary;”—he, who had 
declared the House of Commons one ‘perfect chry- 
solite” in purity, with breathless haste engaged to 
form an administration of which no extensive reform 
should be the primary condition. Now it is in yain 
to evade this truth by the shallow pretence that his 
grace did not mean to be minister—it is in vain to 
assert that he could not, from anoverwhelming sense 
of duty, leave the King ‘‘alone”—his Grace consent- 
ed to form a ministry in opposition to principles 
which he had anathematised in a protest, the ink of 
which was scareely dry, and there can be no doubt 

in the minds of those who know any thing of politics 
and political men, that his Grace by maneuyvring au 


secret.would have been viceroy over those who com- 
posedit. In times past it was supposed, that so long 
as a public man made all appear plausible in parlia- 
ment, no one would sift his conduct, much less pre- 
sume to imagine that a fashion, designated in a sister 
island ‘‘blarney,” could be adopted by any but the 
common vulgar. It does happen, however, in these 
days of innovation and impertinent knowledge, that 
the world has discovered that even heroes are not 
taller than other men—that Julius Cesar wasa gen- 
tleman, bald on the head, and less than seven feet 
high, and by no means the character which John 
Kemble would have strutted on tiptoe to represent. 
It isone of the misfortanes, brought on the country 
py the march of intellect, that a brave and gallant 
soldier or sailor may be thought, and proved, out of 
his profession, a very common man, and that even an 
ex-chancellor, of course one of immaculate political 
character, inflexible consistency, and a contemner 
of intrigue, may not bea good cabinet maker or 
premier, in the eyes of the British people. 

We are, perhaps, too particular in our ideas upon 
the conduct of public men. We cannot agree with 
the old school of statesmen and politicians, in the 
doctrines of Machiavelli, (or rather in what the cle- 
ver Italian reprobated) that faith and common hon- 
esty are to be discarded in cabinet and in state affairs. 
We do not think that duplicity and underhand deal- 
ing are necessary to ‘‘social order” or the happiness 
of tree nations, and though they have been heretofore 
what Lord Eldon would call ‘* part and parcel” of 
our ‘‘venerable” political system, under Tory guid- 
ance, we do not the less condemn them. If any are 
of opinion, after the Duke of Wellington’s speech, 
that we do him wrong, (and sorry should we be to 
do wrong, to his Grace more especially) we only say, 
that the ultra-Tory party, his Grace’s quondam 
friends, agree with us in our view of the matter.— 
The Earl of Mansfield admits, that the Duke de- 
clined office for himself—and so do we. The Earl 
also admits that the Duke meant to give his ‘* con- 
scientious” support to those he nominated, and so do 
we. Now we ask what is the difference then be- 
tween the Duke’s telling Mr. Baring or Sir Robert 
Peel, **come you into office, I will not appear; car- 
ry through what his Majesty insists upon, ‘an ex- 
tensive measure of Reform,’ and I will give my con- 
scientious aid;” or his Grace’s bowing to the King, 
kissing hands, and carrying through the reform mea- 
sure himself? The latter we should call the can- 
did and honest plan, however inconsistent with his 
Grace’s protests, and the pledges that still are, warm 
on his lips; the former, the real scheme proposed to 
be acted upon, we will not characterize, for we do 
not like to use harsh terms. Some politicians have 
wide swallows, and while conscientious men nibble 
at a kernel, they can gorge a mountain. ‘The Duke 
had gone as far, or farther, than Lord Mansfield in 
his opposition to the Bill; yet, says the latter, the 
Duke, ‘‘ he had reason to believe in the progress of 
the Reform Bill, was prepared to make concessions 
in which it was impossible for him (Lord Mansfield) 
to concur.”? What would have effected this miracu- 
lous conversion in the mind of the Duke of Welling- 
ton? Either one of two things—the love of place and 
power, or sympathy for the Kisg’s unhappy, unpa- 
ralleled situation! Yet that every monarch of Eng- 
land had been left in a similar situation several times 
in the course of his reign, is a well known fact, and 
it is natural to inquire why the case of William 1V. 
is more pathetic, more entitled to public, or private, 
or ducal sympathy, than that of any of his immediate 
predecessors? We take it, his Majesty, from his 
warm heart and good common sense, is much more 
likely to rally friends round him than George IV. 
was, with his hollow politeness, and total want of 
common feeling with his people. 

In the recentattempt at cabinet making, first my 

Lord Lyndhurst, of all the privy councillors of his 
Majesty, manages to be sent for, and his lordship na- 
turally goes afterwards to the Duke of Wellington; 
for the person must have been sagacious enough to 
feel that his forming a cabinet (particularly one of 
his own colour, best designated perhaps by what the 
French call Jsabelle) would have been matter of sa- 
tire for one month and laughter for twelve. 
The Duke’s defence of his own conduct is plausi- 
ble. We do not believe his grace had any share be- 
fore hand in coneocting the scheme for the postpone- 
ment of Schedule A. We might state something 
upon the management de complot, which would be 
edifying to sucking statesmen of the Tory school; but 
the scheme has failed, and to rake up the kennel of 
ils manager’s inconsistency, intrigue, and cunning, 
would now be to offend the nostrils of his Majesty’s 
lieges without any useful object. 


_ Respecting the Duke’s conduct, his apologists be- 
gin by. begging the question, that he is superior to all 
other individuals in disinterestedness towards place 
and power; and moreover that his grace being a 
great soldier, is therefore the first of politicians.— 
The last position is too nonsensical to be worthy of 
serious refutation. His grace, when in power, dida 
great deal of good. The Catholic Bill he conced- 
ed against his own predilection. His error seems 
to be in thinking he may act in the same way on any 
political question. That, asin war, so in polities 
all stratagems are lawful, and that circumstances 
sanctify all changes, and this, speaking not abstract- 
edly, from the individual who effects them. We 
charge him with no wish but to benefit his country, 
serving his party at the same time; yet we are not 
to be the victims of his mistakes. If he does not pos- 
sess political foresight—if he get within the horns of 
a dilemma, it is not the fault of the people of En- 


gland. Had he not declared himself the uncompro- 
mising enemy ofall reform, he mighi, at the head 
of affairs, have been the enviable instrument to car- 
ry itthrough. The duty of the minister is not al- 
ways the arbitrary decision of his own will; he is 
the centre in which the wishes of the governed meet 
for the purpose of active fulfilment; he is only the 
acting agent of the nation. If he cannot inform him- 
self of its inclinations and necessities, long before 
they appeal to him openly, he has not a claim to the 
title of a great statesman. He will see the signs of 
the future, and not commit himself beforehand up- 
ona point which in an incredibly “short time, may 
become a political necessity. 

The love of power isnatural to all minds not of the 
lowest order. It isnot the desire of power, but the 
mode of its attainment, that stamps its attainment 
with criminality. The duke erred in the mode of 
attainment. It is absurd to suppose for a moment that 
had he consolidated his reform cabinet, and support- 
ed it covertly, he would not have still directed every 
public measure. His Grace’s speech on the 17th ult. 
though very cleverly masking this point, tells the 
fact by inference. ‘he king would have an exten- 
sive measure of reform carried by the new ministry, 
‘*Sire, I have recently opposed all reform, I have 
stated that it is mischievous to the country, I have 
protested against it in writing. T cannot be yourma- 
jesty’s minister, nor sanction any ministry, secretly 
or upenly, that declares in its favour, by my counte- 
nance. Your majesty has many able men among my 
friends—men versed in the political relations of the 
country, who admit some reform to be necessary, 
which do not, and who*will assent to a moderate de- 
greeof it. ‘There is the duke of Buckingham, who 
has a plan to lay before your majesty for such a mea- 
sure: or if a broader one is required, then that of 
your majesty’s late minister, my Lord Eltlenborough 
is for admitting scot and lot voters. For myself, I 
must not, deeply as I regret it, commit the integrity 
of that, which, once lost, even your majesty cannot 
give back to me.” 

Such should have been the answer of the duke of 
Wellington—of one who had nobly won renown of 
another kind, and who could afford to leave to others 
the contest for a glory very dubious in attainment 
under such cireumstances. The duke was willing to 
serve ‘in any capacity” or ** in no capacity,” in the 
new reform cabinet. But why’—because the duke 
was of opinion that to create peers was ruinous to the 
independence of the House of Lords, and a greater 
evil than the revolutionary bill, though that bill was 
‘* calculated to injure, if not destroy, the monarchi- 
cal institutions of the country!” We will examine 
this reasoning presently. Farther, a motive which 
seems to have exceeded all others in the noble duke’s 
estimation, arose from his being ‘* called upon to 
rescue the sovereignfrom the embarrassment in which 
he was placed by his ministers.” But how is his ma- 
jesty to be freed from these embarrassments at last. 
His grace informs the king that he cannot succeed in 
the undertaking. Here is a fresh instance of bis 
grace’s want of political foresight, in that he hope- 
lessly volunteered ** to rescue his sovereign” and to 
preserve the monarchy by the non-creation of peers, 
at the expense of his pledges, which a treasury clerk 
must have seen worse than Quixotic, if but one-third 
of the House of Lords possessed common honesty, 
and the House of Commons kept up its large major- 
ities against the bill. ‘The ultra-tories deserted the 
duke on the Catholic question, they would not sup- 
port reform, it was clear now; and though the whigs 
would have supported an efficient measure, they 
would not have voted for one clipped of its efficien- 
cy. We are at a loss to guess what price the duke 
puts upon consistency, principle, and political cha- 
racter. 


We must honestly avow that we think the Duke’s 
explanation as little satisfactory, both to his friends, 
who stand consistently by their previous avowals, as 
it is to the people of England in general. His Grace’s 
conduct and explanation can admit of no misconcep- 
tion; **there can be no mistake;” they are utterly un- 
worthy his great name: His arguments were shal- 
low, though he pleaded his cause with ingenuity, 
but he convinced nobody, not even by alluding to his 
Majesty’s distress. His Grace’s rhetoric is ill fitted 
to touch the passions by tragic appeals, still less to 
disguise his deep rooted affection tor that party in 
the state which is most arbitrary in its nature, nar- 
row in its views, and mischievous in its operations. 
It is true that the Duke rose under that system, while 
the nation was racked by it, and his partiality for it 
is not unnatural; but neither the partialities nor anti- 
pathies, even of the Duke of Wellington, must in- 
fluence the destinies of his country, while they are 
so much at variance with its bestinterests. — 

But the late ministers are again in office, in pleni- 
tude of power; and the Bill, there is a clear pros- 
pect, will be carried through the House, and this 
dreaded revolutionary measure accomplished! We 
confess the alarm we recently felt at the state of the 
country from the non-passing of the Bill; it looked 
very like something revolutionary: nothing worse 
can happen if the bill pass: and we trust as thisis the 
whole truth, the consideration may administer con- 
solation to those who give a “‘reluctant”’ vote in its 
favour. We, who had opportunities of seeing for 
ourselves, were appalled at the symptoms of tumult 
and sedition displayed around us. Violent placarils 
pasted on walls—seditious songs, and even incite- 
ments to active disturbances, most of them no doubt 
originating in Tory agents—for many of the party 
would have enjoyed an exeuse for an appeal to the w/- 
| tima ratio of Tories as well as of tyrants—these things 


— 


looked far more revolutionary than the Bill. The 
people of England are a sober, reflecting, determin- 
ed people. he knowledge they now possess en- 
ables them to feel that the constitutional mode of re- 
dress is best. That while the House of Commons 
does its duty, they need not resort to those measures 
which with the Commons faithful te them are use- 
less, and thus afford pleasure to their enemies; for 
the House being firm to its duty, the consequence 
must be victory to the people, and that victory came 
at the moment when many began seriously to re- 
flect whether England wasto be governed forever by 
an oligarchy in the House of Lords, and how they 
should act in consequence. Well did Earl Grey cau- 
tion the House of Lords not to come into collision 
with the Commons and people, and to its honour he 
might have added, with the crown. 

ut Ear! Grey and the Bill were the causes of all 
this mischief, say that class of persons who never 
reason at all. e think differently; the Bill has 
been a safety-valve for the popular feeling. Public 
opinion, surveying the corruption, and profligacy, 


and taxation, which have been heaped by the oligarchy . 


upon the nation for the last sixty or seventy years, 
began to turn round in search of some remedy, and 
fortunately adopted the right, namely, to purge out 
the corruption of the popular branch of the govern- 
ment. ‘This has been the preservative of the coun- 
try: it is the constitutional remedy, and has prevent- 
ed, or will prevent, a tremendous revolution, which 
the Duke of Wellington could not foresee to be the 
alternative. 


But the Peers—there are two ways by which the 
Bill may be carried, one by the Peers remarkable for 
their patriotic spirit, and pure zeal for king and coun- 
try, such as my Lord Carnarvon,* Lord Winchelsea 
and others, absenting themselves if they fear offence, 
by thirty or forty new members being added to the 
order,” or by the much-censured creation itself. — 
Now, by the same principle which allows the King 
to make half a dozen Peers, he may make forty; the 
only objection is to the particular purpose. We are 
of opinion we should have quite enough of members 
in the House of Peers, had we a hundred less, be- 
cause the peerage should be respectable, and being 
multiplied too far, it diminishes both in respect and 
value. But the power which the King holds of mak- 
ing Peers was vested in him, among other causes, to 
prevent collision between the two houses. The Com- 
mons are dissolved at the King’s pleasure, and in any 
case where the King and Lords united on any public 
question which the Commons refused to pass, the 
latter would be dissolved. ‘The Lords have no check 
over them but a new creation, and it is to be regard- 
ed as an extraordinary resource in the bands of the 
sovereign to meet emergencies. The people very 
properly called on the Commons to stop the supplies 
the other day—a natural demand. But gp the 
Commons did this, and the Lords were still obsti- 
nate, anarchy would ensue, if the King’s prerogative 
came not in to create a fresh batch, and save the 
country. Weare free to admit that only an extreme 
case can justify such a step: it is ungracious, and 
sounds harshly, touching the free expression of opi- 
nion and the independence of the House of Lords. 

How is this necessity to be borne out on the pre- 
sent occasion? We think we can show this, inde- 
pendently ot the danger of preventing a collision be- 
tween the Houses. 

The borough owners in the House of Lords will 
lose in influence by losing nomineeships; and by hard 
eash at every election where seats might be purchased 
of them. We believe a lord to be just as sensitive 
respecting his interests, as any other individual in so- 
ciety, whether dealing in a legal or illegal traffic. A 
portion of the Peers, owners of boroughs, are willing 
to resign their unlawful influence for the public bene- 
fit: another portion will struggle for it to the last. In 
respect to the second class of Peers, who oppose the 
bill, we have only to mention, that nearly all the 
Bishops, and no less than two-thirds of the Peers, have 
been manulactured during the Tory administrations, 
which have been almost uniformly in power for the 
last fifty or sixty years. ‘They are deeply tinctured 
with the faded prejudices of their party. They are 
ever expressing doctrines analogous to the times gone 
by, when the reign of darkness and Toryism was in 
its glory. They abhor a Whig, as a Catholic abhors 
a heretic; and they think the House of Commons 
freely elected by the people, the most heterodox of 
aberrations from their own most pure and infallible 
doctrines. We doubt, for our part, whether the bu- 
siness of the country can go on with a Whig, ora 
popular ministry, and a Tory House of Lords. Thus, 
strong reasons beside the mere carrying of the Re- 
form Bill appear in favour of a creation of Peers, to 
place on somewhat of an equality the two interests of 
Whig and Tory; for if questions involving the na- 
tional welfare, of a different character from the pre- 
sent, come into collision with Tory prejudices, they 
may be defeated. ‘The House of Lords is not an in- 
dependent house at this moment, if by independent 
we designate the unprejudiced feeling in all its mem- 
bers, which the constitution supposes them to pos- 
sess, which would make them consider any political 

uestion which came before them with real indif- 

erence to all but its abstract merits. It is not extra- 
ordinary that so many of them cling to the prejudi- 
ces of the party which created them; it is a natural 
result; but the positive existence of a large majority 
of Tory Peers, or Whig Peers, or those of any parti- 
cular party in the House, is a crying evil; nor is it 
extraordinary that the country should desire to see it 
removed, Ifasked whether we think the proposed 
creation proper, we reply we had rather it were not 
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the alternative. We de not wish to see the proud | 
Louse humbled like a high spirited child. | 
isut Lord Grey cannot go on with the present Tory | 
louse, that is clear; nor can any enlightened admin- 
istration. If the stumbling-block of Reform be re- 
moved by any other means than an infusion of more | 
liberal men into the peerage, in three months after | 
the Bill passes, the Whigs will be out, or we shall | 
sce some fresh squabble with the Commons. 

‘The dislike ot the sovereign to an extensive crea- 
tion of Peers, was, no doubt, increased by every ar- 

tifice that cabal and intrigue could set In wane 
forthe purpose. Nothing, however, has been a bhi 
by such arts, except a delay, prejudicial to “re AG» 
and agitating to the country. ‘Phe House 0 om- 
mons has by no means felt inclined to bow to the ar- 
rogant position of the Lords, and to submit at their 
frown of defiance. It has been honourably vindicated 
as the representative body of the people, in a ques 
tion concerning itself, It has declined to cover with 
eternal infamy its own majorilics, and to sacrifice the 
interests of the people, for the gratification of the 
Tory Lords. Not less praiseworthy has been the 
conduct of the ministry; had it divided against itself, 
the country would have been ruined. It we escaped 
the horrors of civil war, it would only be to subject 
ourselves to the penal enactments of the Tories, until 
resistance became no less the alternative than the 
overwhelming duty of the people. To the firmness 
of Lord Grey, the obligations of the country are im- 
mense. His lordship has becn slandered, treated 
with intemperance unmatched in the Upper House, 
taunted, and even insulted, but he has carried him- 
self with uprivalled equanimity and temper, and pro- 
ved himself a truly great statesman. He abandoned 
no principle to cling to office. He stood by the peo- 
ple of England. Conscious of his integrity, and the 
strength of his cause, he pursued his determined 
course, the broad course of honour and patriotism, 
amid the hubbub of the opposing faction, the person- 
al attacks made upon him, and angry declamations, 
never before heard to break the imposing decorum 
of parliament. To Earl Grey our eulogiums are 
superfluous and useless, but they are not the less at 
his service; as though trivial in the scale, they are 
sincere, 

The conduct of the Duke of Wellington did not 
deceive the members of the lower House, nor those 
who were his friends. Sir Robert Peel was not again 
to be drawn in to support a measure he had all along 
opposed, and to surrender his character once more 
to the great man’s use, though Sir Robert’s exceed- 
ing affection for ‘‘the Lord of the Forest,” whose 
name in politics reminds us of a character in Tom 
Jones, with whom we should not willingly avow re- 
lationship, eliciteda sneer from the ministerial side 
of the House, faint smile, like a symptom of derision 
from the opposition. Certain members of the lower 
House of Parliament, were not, as was calculated 
upon, to be set up as blinds for the salvation of the 
Duke’s consistency. The moral influence of the 
Duke’s name has failen to zeroin the Commons. Sir 
RK. {nglis spoke pretty openly the feeling of his friends 
upon the Duke’s conduct, and indicated the course 
they would pursue. 


“If,” said Sir Robert, ‘‘after the protest, and after 
leading the attacks on the Bill, the noble Duke now 
takes office to support it, he could not think him en- 
titled to support on the ground of consistency.” Mr. 
Davis Gilbert leaned to the same opinion. Nothing 
in the Duke’s subsequent speech changed the nature 
of these remarks, for his Grace’s covert support to 
the Bill would have been as inconsistent as if he gave 
it openly. We ask what confidence the nation could 
have had in such a minister again; and giving the 
Duke the full benefit of his explanation, we ask if 
the party supporting such a disingenious mode of 
proceeding is not forever lost in the esteem of the 
country? We rejoice it is so; that divided among 
themselves, shattered by the love of place and power 
in some, and the very sategrity of others in adher- 
ing to their professions, the lory interest has receiv- 
ed a blow from its friends which it can never reco- 
ver. ‘(he House of Commons has acted nobly.— 
With all its corruptions its history has been that of 
our public liberties. Sometimes for a considerable 
period together, dead except in the voice of a few 
upright men, it has become resuscitated, and strug- 
gled tor the people anew—the barrier between a 
hungry oligarchy and a popular prostration. The pe- 
riod is nigh for which, daring several ages of our 
national history, the best spirits of the land have la- 
boured. ‘The House of Comaions will shortly cease 
to be the instrument of any corrupt minister, who | 
plays the tyrant under the mask of its guardianship. 
We have had dinned into our ears, over and over 
again, applied to modern times by the Tories, their 
miserable Jamentations at what their laureate styles 
days.” What the lauer means, we neither 
know hor care; perhaps a new era of persecution 
against the bishops and a prospective supplement of 
their sufferings for a new edition of Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. What the tories mean we wel! know, when 
we look at their deeadence. For our own parts, so 
far do we differ with these high authorities, that 
when we see the firm conduct of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters and their scorn of place at the expense of their 
protests and professions, and when we look at the 
state of civilization and advancing knowledge, cou- 
pled with the downfall of the arbitrary and worm- 
eaten creed of the Tories, so far from being of this 
Opinion, we see matter of exultation in that England 
1S again going to **teach the nations how to live?— 
we are filled with glorious anticipations of our coun 


try’s future prosperity, 


The Duke of Wellington did not want panegyrists 
either in the House of Lords or Commons, who pufi- 
ed him to an extent that would have shocked Mr. 
Eady or even Colburn & Co.: disinterestedness, mag- 
nanimity, sympathy for suffering majesty, devoted- 
ness, patriotism, admiration, were applied unsparing- 
ly to express a very common act of a privy council- 
lor; like all other men, endeavouring to extend his 
own principles, influence, and puwer. Mr. Baring 
attempted, awkwardly enough, to apologise for the 
Duke, by stating, that his Grace would have been 
ashamed to craw! about the metropolis, if he did not 
go to the King under the circumstances. But no one 
blames the Duke for performieg a duty—no one 
censures his Grace’s cheerful visit to his Majesty.— 
The matter for censure is his Grace’s advice—his 
Grace’s evasion of his pledges by contriving a min- 
istry in which he might or might not hold ofiice, 
but which he could support ‘‘conscientiously,” in 
introducing an extensive measure of reform, the 
very shadow ot which he reprobated. In other words, 
manufacturing a Punch and Judy administration, the 
strings of which his Grace would pull and make 
to squeak out the ‘‘reform” he abhorred, instead of 
candidly saying to his Majesty what we have already 
stated would be worthy Marlborough, Peterborough, 
or Wellington. His majesty’s distress was not so 
imminent; there is a numerous band of privy coun- 
cillors, and, though not in a military sense, undoubt- 
edly in a political one, the King might exclaim with 
him in Chevy Chase:— 

_ trust L have within my realm, 
Five hundred as goodas he.” 

Weare sincere in Our sorrow at the fall in the es- 
timation of the public which the Duke of Welling- 
ton must experience after his recent conduct, Dis- 
tinguished men, like his Grace, are part of the rich- 
est jewels of a country, and in the exhibition of their 
frailties the country suffers. Most of the Peers who 
have made an opposition tothe Bill, are very in- 
significant as public characters, and what they say or 
how they act is thought nothing about, they are but 
of the common level, they bear no dazzling renown 
on their shoulders. It is not thus witha name which 
is destined to flourish in British history: and we 
would fain not have to drop the curtain upona bril- 
liant career as it was dropped acentury ago upon an 
equal in the field, buta far better statesman, of whom 
it wasalso written, 

EA ag Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage 

ow.” 

Here we must close for the present, entreating our 
readers to believe that in our remarks the good of 
our country is our only spring of action, and that 
whether brought about by Whig or ‘Tory, it is the 
same tous if that end be gained. ‘These are no 
common times, and we take our stand of the two 
grand divisions, (one of which clings to the darkness 
of the past, and the other to the dawn of a brighter 
era) with that which the arbiter of human destiny 
has formed for increasing in some future time, when 
their present tumultuous struggle for superiority is 
over, the sum of human happiness. O. - 


*This nobleman’s bitter opposition to Lord Grey 
arises, we have been told, from his having been ne- 
gleeted when the present ministry was formed, by 
some oversight or other. If this be true, our readers 
will appreciate the Noble Lord’s patriotism. Lord 
Grey has tested one old friend this way, and the ‘To- 
ries, according to custom, have recruited their ranks 
witharenegade Whig. It is to be lamented his lord- 
ship was not admitted into the cabinet in place of the 
turn-about Lory, Lord Goderich. 


CHOLERA. 
From the report of the College of Physicians. 


The Classes of People, and the Mode of Living of 
those who have.died in the greatest numbers. 

Of all the circumstances predisposing to an attack 
of Cholera, say the East India surgeons, fatigue con- 
Sequent to travelling, or to hard work in tue open 
alr, Was the most powerful. Accordingly, we find 
that troops upon the line of march, and people whose 
occupations exposed them to the weather—as boat. 
wien, fishermen, husbandmen, gardeners, grass-cut- 
ters, washermen, palankeen-bearers—were extreme- 
ly subject to the disease. 

In ludia, the Cholera attacked the various classes 
of the inhabitants to a gveater or less extent, accord- 
ing as they were more or less exposed to fatigue, 
and irregular modes of life. ‘Che Muropeans sutfer- 
ed less comparatively, than the natives; and of these, 
the higher less than the lower classes. Women sut- 
fered less than men, and children in a less degree 
than either—of 481 deaths in eleven days in Bom- 
day, 254 were of males, 172 of females, and 55 of 
chiuidrem 

in Europe, and especially in England, these pro- 
portions will not hold; the females in some places 
sullering as much as the males. 

in the north of India, the Mohammedans used a 
more nutricious diet, and went better clothed than 
the Hindoos; and in general, they were less liable to 
the malady. That this did not depend upon the 
Strouger constitutions of the former, is seen in the 
effect which succeeded to a temporary exhaustion. 
When the Cholera prevailed at Delhi, it happened 
to be the period of the year in which the Moham- 
medans observe their annual fast of the Ramazan.— 
During this time all orthodox Mussulmen abstain 
from tood while the sun is above the horizon. Per- 
sons of this sect, therefore, suffered more extensive- 


their ordinary manner. At Calcutta many of the 
workmen suffered, not in the ratio of their constitu- 
tional strength, but according to their temporary ex- 
haustion. ‘I'he mechanics working in the open dock 
yards receive high wages, and live in a superior 
manner witb regard to diet and other domestic com- 
forts; yet they Were more frequently seized than the 
day labourers of the poorest order, employed under 
shelter in the cotton screws. 

In Madras it was observed that very few of the 
lower castes escaped, who were given to intoxica- 
tion, and slept exposed to the night air. 

It has been justly remarked of the causes of the 
disease at Bombay, that fatigue, poor diet, bad cloth- 
ing, and exposure to cold and moisture, particu- 
larly predispose to an attack. In that city, Cholera 
was hearly restricted to the class of the population 
which is most exposed to the severest labour of pri- 
vation, and who are often obliged, not being pos- 
| sessed of a Cot, to sleep on a mud floor, with scarce- 
ly a cloth to spread under them. 

Europeans, says another writer, become predispos- 
ed to the disease through intemperance, and more 
certainly if they expose themselves to a state of in- 
toxication to the night air, or fall asleep in an open 
place. ‘The fatigue and expgsure to which the na- 
lives are subject, together with a deficiency of cloth- 
ing, bad food, the eating of cold fruits—as melons, 
cucumbers, raw vegetables, &c., evidently lay them 
open to sickness, and never tail in producing more 
or less of tever and bowel complaints at this season 
of the year (July, 1818.) But now, says the narrator, 
these common affections are much fewer in number 
than is usual, and the Cholera has, instead, been the 
prevailing distemper. 

‘Testimony, to the like effect, has been borne with 
wonderful unanimity, by all the writers on Cholera, 
not only in India, but in China, Persia, Russia, Po- 
land, Germany, and England. ‘The disease was most 
widely disseminated, and most deadly in its effects 
among the serfs of Russia, who lived in the extrem- 
est filth, and in habits of beastly intemperance. ‘The 
houses :n which the disease vecurred in Moscow, 
were inhabited by « class of persons extremely poor, 
habitually filthy, and addicted to intemperance, and 
who lived in low and damp houses, and in celiars.— 
Many of the chambers, only nine feet square, were 
occupied each by thirty individuals. 

Every where in Europe, say the best authorities, 
on the subject, the poor, the ill-fed, and ill-clothed, 
and the intemperate, have been the greatest suffer- 
ers. 

When persons of note have fallen victims to the 
pestilence, we might, as in the instances of Marshal 
Diebitsch, and the Grand Duke Constantine, find an 
explanation in much mental anxiety and habits of in- 
temperance. It has been stated on good authority, 
that in ninety cases ina hundred, in St. Petersburg, 
the common victims to Cholera were the irregular, 
the dissipated, those with broken constitutions, and 
impaired health, the badly fed, the badly clothed, 
and those who indulge in intoxicating liquors. 

‘The coarse ascesceut food, the sheep-skin clothing, 
of the peasant, seldom changed, and worn even at 
this season (June), the protracied religious fasts, the 
subsequent imtemperance, both in eating and drink- 
ing, the intolerably close apartments of the Russians 
ot all ranks, their consequent sensibility to sudden 
change of temperature, render them in our opinion, 
say English physicians, in St. Petersburgh at the 
time, particularly liable to sufler from the disease. 

At Warsaw the individuals affected generally be- 
longed to the lowest class. ‘heir condition, as we 
learn from intelligent physicians on the spot, is 
wretched; their food, very coarse brown bread, po- 
t.to whiskey, salted meat and herrings, cheese of 
the country, and a paste made of water, which is very 
difficult of disgestion. 

Three drunkards, after one of their orgies, pe- 
rished by the disease in four hours, and a drunken 
servant ina hotel in which two French physicians 
lodged at Warsaw, was found dead in his bed. 

The agency of intemperance in predisposing to, 
and exciting the disease, is shown by the fact, that 
alter it had begun todecline in Riga, the indulgence 
in intoxicating drinks, and other irregularities dur- 
ing the Whitsuntide holidays, caused a temporary 
augmentation of new cases. ‘he breaking out of 
the disease at Gateshead, in the north of England, 
was directly consequent on Bacchanalian festivities 
of Christmas eve. Women of dissolute habits have 
been common victims to the Cholera. Any sudden 
change in the habits of au individual or people, as 
in congregating for religious and other festivals, or 
in soldiers encamped, and in the field, are strong pre- 
disposing causes of the disease. In India, on the 
occasion of an assemblage of pilgrims to worship 
Juggernaut, the mortality was excessive. The like 
disastrous consequences were observed in the crowd 
of pilgrims at Mecca. The disease first showed it- 
selt in Poland, among the soldiers, in the short and 
memorable, but unfortunate campaign of 1831. It 
prevailed more especially among those who were fa- 
ugued by long and forced marches, exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and who observed no 
precautions in regard to their health. ‘Those regt- 
ments were first and mainly sufferers who were en- 
camped on low, swampy ground, between mountains, 
and the soldiers of which were fed upon little else 
than pork. After the battle of Inganie, on the 10th 
of April, which was long and bloody, the Polish 
soldiers, heated and fatigued by their uncommon ex- 
ertions, drank greedily of the muddy water of the 
marsh, and before the night of the 1zth, many were 


ly during the fast than the Hindoos, who lived after 


destroyed by Cholera. 


— 


Among the causes of Cholera, none are more 
promptly or fatally operative than a depressed, 
anxious state of mind. ‘This fact has been recorded 
by the medical men both of India and wea That 
many died of fright was generally an accredited opi- 
nion at St. Petersburgh, during the prevalence of 
the disease in that city. The only attendant — 
the sick in the infir of Sunderland, who had 
died of Cholera, was a nurse. She was a compara- 
live stranger in the institution, was greatly alarmed, 
and in the opinion of the narrator ot the case, really 
died of fear. 


Insufficient and unwholesome food has been already 
stated to be one of the causes tending to bring on an 
attack of Cholera. The subject is important enough 
to authorise our introducing a few additonal particu- 
lars in this place. Some of the English physicians 
in India maintained, that the disease was clearly re- 
ferrible to the use of damaged rice, by the natives. 
This grain is their chief article of food, and when 
the crops are deficient, or the grain damaged by wet 
seasons, we can rarely conceive how prone the inha- 
bitants must be to various diseases, among which 
those of the stomach and bowels would naturally be 
the chief. The Russian physicians have also advert- 
ed to the agency of bad and indigestible food, in the 
production of Cholera in that country. This is dis- 
tinctly admitted in the precautionary instructions 
issued by the Russian and Austrian governments, 
and by the medical boards in Berlin and Hamburgh, 
respecting the articles to be shunned as food—they 
are unripe and watery fruits, beer, hydromel, sour 
soup, mushroems, cucumbers, and melons, sallad, 
aud spoiled fish, and greasy food generally. The 
sale of cucumbers and water-melons, which were 
peculiarly abundant in the fall of 1829, was prohi- 
bited by the magistrates at Orenberg. 


* This was written before the accounts of the ra- 
vages of the Cholera in Paris had been received.—— 
The disease there seems to have taken a wider range, 
but still the large, very large majority of sufferers, 
were the class already mentioned, viz: the poor, the 
needy, the ill-fed, and badly-lodged, and those given 
to excesses, 


ADDRESS. 


Delivered at the Cincinnati Theatre, on Friday eve- 
ning last, by Mr. Muzzy, written by Mr Lewis 
E. Wells, of Philadelphia, and recommended by 

the Committee for the second night. 


In days long past, in Athens’ pillar’d halls, 
Whose ruins mocking time the past recalls; 
Where sorrowing Genius bends with humid eyes, 
Sad o’er the scene where fallen greatness lies, 
The Drama rose, grew freshly, flourish’d long, 
Protecting virtue, and exposing wrong— 

Thro’ her the classic bard, in words that stole 
Like sweetest music to the hearer’s soul, 

Woke slumbering nature, with her spell, 
Admiring ages have declared how well; 

While all her lore from truth and nature caught, 
Flow’d redolent of pure and lofty thought. — 
What time he chose keen satire’s lash to wield 
Found in the Drama’s page an ample field. 

T'was then the poet, with a player’s voice, 
Expos’d the errors of the people’s choice, 
Unveil’d a ruler’s cri:nes, or task’d his faults, 
Nor found a shelter from his just assaults, 

In rank, or station, wealth, or lofty name, 
*Archon, or slave, helot, or prince, the same. 
Such was the Drama, such we hope to see, 
Sunn’d in your smiles, she yet again may be, 
Erect triumphant on Columbia’s plains 

Her empire as of old, where freedom reigns.— 
Hail the proud day when liberty first spoke, 

And told the world ber tyrant chains were broke: 
Whose era fame, thro’ every age and clime, 
Shall stamp eternal on the roll of time, 

Shades of the mighty dead! whose high renown, 
Bless’d heritage your children joy to own; 

if from your high abodes, beyond the skies, 

Ye might look down with your immortal eyes, 
Behold the mighty structure towering stand 
Whose broad foundations laid your able hand, 
Warm/’d at the sight, and touch’d with former fire, 
Ye’d own the sons were worthy of the sire! 

*L was this auspicious day we chose to greet 

The Drama’s patrons in her new retreat; 

Here hope to see the smiles of beauty shine 

In fair approval of the poet’s line, 

Or with congenial soul to drop the tear, 

O’er themes to nature and to feeling dear.— 
*Neath this fair dome, we trust the public voice 
Will stamp approval on their servant’s choice, 
Our highest wish, our proudest task, to gain 
Your cheering pliudits in her new rear’d fane;— 
Lies in your smiles, our joy, warm’d by your breath 
Of praise we live, your frowns our Drama’s death. 
What tho’ the ast conjointly with her name 
Covets old Athens’ glory, claims her fame; 

in the West, that nature, fate’s decree, 

To raise the proudest empire of the free; 

Vastas her forests, as her rivers strong, 

Rolling in might, she forward moves along. 
Warm’d neath your fosiering care, in future time, 
The world shall view the West, the Drama’s clime, 
And great in art, as all, high o’er the rest 

She builds her temple loftiest in the West. 


*Vide the plays of Aristophanes. 


Philadelphia May 19, 1832, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


VARIETIES. 


The Model of a Private Tutor.—The tutor came 
to live in the house, and was thought every thing a 
tutor should be: Lord Arlington liked him, and he 
liked Lord Arlington; and there was the most per- 
fectly good understanding between them. But it 
was unfortunately too good an understanding, and 
One which enabled each to pursue his own course, 
and to do as he liked without constraining and inter- 
fering with the other. So-the tutor practised the 
flute, and botanized and sentimentalized, and mused 
and reveried, and wrote verses on the first snow drop 
and the last oak leaf, and indulged the aspirations 
ofhis ‘fine mind” without bestowing a poe lavish 
attention on the still finer mind of his pupil. The 
pupil meanwhile would be fishing and rabbit-catch- 
ing, and coursing and shooting, and following the 
natural bent of lively, healthy, active boyhood, little 
checked by the tutor, who found more leisure for 
his owa pursuits; and never checked, except tor tear- 
iag his coat, or dirtying his hands, by the fond, and 
not very intelligent mother, who smiled at the color 
on his cheek, when he came in warm with exercise, 
and only said it was good for him!”—Arlington. 

Travelling in India.—It would, perhaps, be 
worth while to record, as well as I can remember, 
the materiel and personnel of my camp equipment; 
an humble captain and single man, travelling on the 
most economical principles. One double poled tent, 
one routee or small tent, a pa/ or servant’s tent, two 
elephants, six camels, four horses, a pony, a buggy, 
and twenty four servants, besides mahouts, serwans 
or camel drivers, and tent pichers.—Mundy’s Pen 
and Pencil Sketches in India. 

Parent and Child.—**\t is thus,” replied her 
father, ‘* she pays me back for all I have endured.— 
It is a sweet consciousness to know that we make even 
one creature happy. When | feel this little heart 
beat tranquilly against mine, when 1 see her lay her 
contented head thus upon my bosom, I feel 1 do not 
live in vain. She is a precious legacy bequeathed to 
me by an angel, thatin life shed suushine upon my 

th, and even in death did not desert me, since she 

eft methe memory of her love, and this litle flower, 
to be watered by my tears, and pay me with its smiles.” 
There were some drops upon the yellow hair of 
Alice; they had fallen trom her father’s eyes. She 
looked up on feeling them; and went caressingly to 
his face; and then the mouth, pure as the unopened 


’ bud, was raised with the violet eyes, as if she brought 


a balm to sorrow, and thought he wanted but her 
kiss to make him happy.— Woman’s Love. 

Valuable certificate of Churacter.—We were pes- 
tered by sellers of coins who pretended to have dug 
them out of the ruins of Kanoge, but who had pro- 
bably manufactured them for the occasion. One old 
fellow, to induce me to purchase, showed me some 
certificates of character which he had obtained from 
English travellers, but which being written in En- 
glish he could not read himself. Almost the first 
which he put into my hand ran thus—* The bearer 
is ad—d old rascal; kick him out of camp.”—Mun- 
dy’s Pen and Pencil Sketchesin India, 

Sketch ofa Spanish Guerilla.—Vhe general ap- 
pearance ot the Guerillas is described by a British | 
officer as *‘ horribly grotesque; any thing of ajacket, 
any thing of a cap, any thing of a sword, pistol, or 
carbine, and any thing of a horse.”—Soutiicy’s Pen- 
insular War. 

The ever active and restless power of thought if 
not employed about what is good, will naturally and 
unavoidably engender evil. 

Gréat talent renders aman famous; great merit 
respect; great learning esteem; but good 

reeding alone ensures love and affection. 

‘Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who come afterthem to be 
sublime, witty, or profound. 

The first war undertaken for religion was that of 
the Arminian christians to defend themselves against 
the persecution of Maximin. 

Always endeavour to learn something from the in- 
formation of those thou conversest with; and to pat | 
thy company upon those subjects they are best able 
to speak of. ) 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us time 
to reflect; our disposition or our. weakness favours 
the surprise; one look, one glance from the fair, fixes 
and determines us, 

_ Sir Robert Walpole, during his long administra- 

tlon, was always averse to motions (though many 
were made) against the publishers ot parliamentary 
debates; “‘because,”’ said he, good naturedly, “‘they 
ruake better speeches for us than we do for our 
selves,” 

A newly married gentleman and lady, riding ina 
chaise, were unfortunately overturned. A person 
coming to their assistance, observed it was a very 
shocking sight. **Very shocking indeed,” replied 
the gentleman, to see a new marvied couple fall out 
so svon,” 

**Socrates is said to have been the only inhabitant 
of Athens who, during the prevalence of the plague 
in that city, escaped infection: this circumstance the 
historians Unanimously. attribated to the strict tem- 
perance which he constantly observed—in conjunc- 
tion, it may be added, with his well known equani- 
noity under the most trying circumstances.” 

Though we cannot vouch for the truth of the above 
yet it deserves the attention of all. .. ‘‘Strict temper- 

ance” does not mean alone alistinence from wine, or 
stronger draughts, but temperancein the manner of 
living, in exercise and appetite. a 

Avaricious Characters. —The greatest eudow- 


ments of the mind, the greatest abilities in a profes- | 
sion, and even the quiet possession of an immense 
treasure, will never prevail against avarice. My 
Lord Chancellor Hardwick, when worth eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, set the samme value on hall a 
crown then, as when he was worth only one hundred 
pounds. ‘That great captain, the Duke ot Marlbo- 
rough, when he was in the last stage of life, would 
walk from the public rooms in Bath to his lodgings, 
in acold dark night, to save sixpence in chair hire; 
he died worth more than a million and a halt sterling, 
which was inherited by a grandson of Lord Trevor’s, 
who had been one of his enemies. Sir James Low- 
ther, after changing a piece of silver and paying two 
pence for a dish of coffee in George’s coffee house, 
was helped into his chariot, (for he was then very 
lame and infirm,) and went home: some little time 
after, he returned to the same coffee house, on purpose 
to acquaint the woman who kept it that she had given 
him a bad haltpenny, and demanded another in ex- 
change for it. Sir James had about 40,000 pounds 
per annum, and was at a loss whom to appoit his 
heir. 1 knew one Sir Thomas Colby, who lived at 
Kensington, and was, L think, a commissioner in the 
victualling office; he killed himself by rising in the 
night, when he was under the effect of a sudorilic, 
and going down stairs to look for the key of his cel- 
lar, which he had inadvertently left on a table in his 
parlour—he was apprehensive his servants might 
seize the key, and deprive him of a bottle of wine. 
This man died intestate, and left more than two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the funds, which was shared 
among five or six day-labourers, who were his near- 
est relatives. —Dr. King’s Anecdotes. 

Indian Superstition.—On our return to camp, I 
found there a fine specimen of those holy mendicants 
called fakirs; although, by the by, I apply the epi- 
thet of mendicant undeservedly to him, (as L also do 
most probably the term holy,) as he would not take 
trom me the money | offered. He was a pitiable ob- 
ject, although he had a handsome and—in spite of 
his downcast eyes—rzuther a roguish countenance. 
One arm was raised aloft, and having been in that 
position for twelve years, the power of lowering it 
was lost: it was withered to one-fourth of the size of 
its fellow, and the nails were nearly two inches long. 
He was about to undertake a further penance of stand- 
ing On one leg for twelve more years; atter which he 
had some thoughts of measuring his length to Cape 
Comorin! Poor misguided enthusiast!—‘‘in hope 
to merit heaven by making earth a hell!”—{Mundy’s 
Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. } 

[To measure his length to any place, means to go 
on all fours, and scrupulously placing at each move 
his toes where his head had been. } 

A German Prince.—Ay, it is of the kind that 
sounds magnificent, and used to petrify us islanders; 
an estate that takes ten days to drive through—ten 
chateaux, each one more vast and uncomfortable than 
the other—a thousaud game keepers—ten thousand 
farming servants—half a million of tenants—a bedy- 
guard—power to hang his own thief—and a thousand 
times more sheep and oxen than Job bad the second 
time. All this sounds grand enough to take mode- 
rate people’s breath away; but give me compact, 
availavle English wealth. ‘hat is the wealth to be 
enjoyed.  ‘Lhis feudal splendour is fit only to be 
stared at and talked about, —[Arlington. ] 

Lhe Ancient and the Modern Novel.— The flimsy, 
dull novel, full of fashion, etiquette, and polities, 1s 
superseding the fine old legend devoted to disclosing 
the heart aud painting mind and manners. [like to 
have the light of faucy let mm upon me through the 
stained glass of a gothic window, with its deep-tints, 
its rich and mingled hues, instead of catching it 
through plate glass and paltry trames. 1 like to be- 
hold beauty in ‘purple and pall,” with her high and 
proud consciousness of her own power, rather than 
your questionable dames dirting in tinsel and gossa- 
mer gauze, as light and us spacious us their own cha- 
racter.—{Woman’s Love. } 


The Giraffe. [From an account of a visitto Wind- 
sor Park, by a German Prince. ]—The giraffe was 
led out before us by two Moors, who had accompa- 
nied her from Africa. A wondertul creature indeed! 
You know her torm; but nothing can give an idea of 
the beauty of her eyes. Imagine something midway 
between the finest Arabian horse, and the loveliest 
southern girl, with long and coal black lashes, and 
the most exquisite beaming expression of tenderness 
and softness, united to volcanic fire. ‘The giraffe is 
attached to man, and is extremely gentle and good- 
natured. Her appetite is good, for she daily sucks 
the milk of three cows, wiio were lying near her. 
She uses her long bright tongue like a trunk, in 
which way she took from me my umbrella, which 
she liked so tauch that she would not give it up again. 
Her walk was something ungainly, from having 
sprained her leg on board ship; but the Africans as- 
sured us that when in perfect health she is very 
swilt-footed. 

The indomitability of the Fly.—Imagine the en- 
deavour to tame a fly. lt is obvious that there is no 
getting at him; he does not comprehend you; he 
kuows nothing about you; it is doubtful, in spite of 
its large eyes, whether he even sees you, or at least 
to any purpose of recognition. How capriciously 
and provokingly he glides hither and thither! What 
angles and diagrams he describes in his locomotion, 
seemingly without any purpose He will peg away 
at your sugar, but stop him who can when he is done. 
Thumping (if you could get some fairy stick that 
would do it with impunity) would have no effeet on 


-|a creature who would bump his head half the morn- 


cools not. 
| tinguish but the trampling toot of death. 


ing at a pane of glass, and never leara that there is no 


getting through it. Solitary imprisonment would be 
ost on the incomprehensible little wretch, who can 
stand still with as much pertinacity as he could bus- 
tle about, and will stick a whole day in one posture. 
The best thing to be said of him is, that he isas fond 
of cleaning himself as a cat, doing it much in the 
same manner; and that he often rubs his hands toge- 
ther,,with an appearance of great energy and satis- 
faction.—/Vew Monthly Magazine for May. 

A party of gentlemen from Bombay, one day visit- 
ing the stupendous cavern temple of Elephanta dis- 
covered a tiger’s whelp in one of the obseure recess- 
es of the edifices. Desirous of kidnapping the cub, 
without encountering the fury of its dam, they took 
it up hastily and cautiously, and retreated. Being 
left entirely at liberty, and extremely well fed, the 
tiger grew rapidly, appeared tame, and fondling as 
a dog, and in every respect domesticated. At length, 
when having attained a vast size, and, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent gentleness, it began to inspire terror, 
by its tremendous powers of doing mischief to a 
piece of raw meat, dripping with blood, which fell 
in its way. It is to be observed that up to that mo- 
ment it had been studiously kept from raw animal 
food. The instant it had dipped its tongue in blood, 
something like madness seemed to have seized 
the animal—a destructive principle, hitherto dor- 
mant, was awakened—it darted fiercely, and with 
glaring eyes, upon its prey, tore it with fury to pieces, 
and growling and roaring in the most feartul manner, 
rushed off towards the jungles.— Brown’s .Inecdotes. 

Bene Plant.—The seeds of this plant seem to have 
been introduced into our southern states by the ne- 
groes from Africa, and is cultivated by them in al- 
most every patch, or negro garden, to a limited ex- 
tent; and is considered by them as a specific in all 
ceases of dysentery, diarrhea and cholera. For this 
purpose, about two quarts of cold water are put into 
a vessel, two green leaves are then taken from the 
bene plant, and the water kept stirring with them 
for about five minutes, by which time the water will 
have assumed nearly the consistence of starch, per- 
fectly colourless and tasteless. Of this water the 
patient is made to drink freely and often, with the 
most beneficial effeets in those complaints. In this 
climate, the seed should be sown about the first of 


-April in a hot bed, and may be transplanted into the 


open air about the first of May, in rows about twelve 
or fifteen inches apart. As it is only cultivated as a 
medical plant, a few seeds will probably be enough 
for any one family. Whether it will preserve its 
medical qualities atter it is dried, Lam not informed, 
— Genesee Farmer. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful 
as common sense. ‘There are forty men of wit for 
one man of sense, and he that will carry nothing about 
him but gold, will be every day at a loss for readier 
change. 

The affection of woman isthe most wonderful thing 
inthe world: it tires not—faints not—dreads not— 
It is like the Naptha that nothing can ex- 


Time may retrieve everything—but nothing can 
retrieve time. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he affects 
the air of a saint; the affectation of sanctity isa blotch 
on the face of piety. 

An inviolable fidelity, good humour and compla- 
cency of temper, outlives the charms of a fine face, 
and makes the decay of it invisible. 

Marriage has been tacetiously defined, ‘ Taking a 
yoke fellow, who may lighten the burden of exis- 
tence if you pull together, or render it insupportable 
if you drag different ways.’ 


SELECT POETRY. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Oh! fear not thou to die! 
Far rather fear to live—for life 
Hath thousand snares thy feet to try, 
By peril, pain, and strife. 
Brief is the work of Death: 
But life !—the spirit shrinks to see 
How full, ere Heaven recalls the breath, 
The cup of wo may be! 


Oh, fear not thou to die! 
No more to suffer or to sin: 
No more snares thy faith to try— 
No traitor heart within! 
But fear, Oh! rather fear 
The gay, the light, the changeful seene— 
The flattering smiles that greet thee here, 
From Heaven thy heart to wean! 


Fear, lest in evil hour; 

Thy pure and holy hopes o’ercome 
By clouds that in the horizon lower, 
Thy spirit feel that gloom, 

Which over earth and heaven _ 
The covering throws of fell despair; 
And deems itself the unforgiven, 

Predestined child of care! 

Oh, fear not thou to die! 

To die—and be that blessed one, 
Who in the bright and beauteous sky 


= 

= 
- 


The tear of 
For thousan 


May feel his conflict done; 

Who feels that never more 

ief—of shame shall come, 
wanderings from the Power 


Who lov’d and call’d him home! 


SOLITUDE.—ro ——— 


When the dusk gloaming wraps the fading sky, 
And weeping Vesper hangs her lamp on high; 
The wand’rer, near some solitary stream, 
Lingers to gaze upon its pensive beam, 

And d 


deems that gentle planet’s lonely ray 


Lovelier than all the gaudy blaze of day. » 


Thus, far away from fashion’s frigid glare; 


From friendship, vainly bright, and falsely fair; 
Beyond the buz of idly busy life; 

The wail of weakness, and the din of strife; 
The demon wiles of pleasure’s syren song; 
The sting of malice, and the stroke of wrong; 


From fortane’s dazzlin 


but devoting ray, 


Its pleasures, power and pride, far, far away; 


A 


mid some distant glen’s embower’d breast, 
How happy, more than all his race, were he, 


Of all, I dare to ask from heaven, o> ote 
t 


The happy solitude adorned by t 
It’PENSEROSO. 


THE POOR MAN’S HYMN. 


‘¢ As much have I of worldly good 
As e’er my master had: 
I diet on as dainty food, 
And am as richly clad, 
Tho’ plain my garb, tho’ scant my board, . 
As Mary’s Son and Nature’s Lord. 


_ “ The manger was his infant bed, 


M 


His home, the mountain-cave, 
He had not where to lay his head, 
He borrow’d even his grave: 
Earth yielded him no resting spot,— 
Her maker, but she knew him not. 


** As much the world’s good will I bear, 


Its favourites and applause, 

As He whose blessed name I bear,— 
Hated without a cause, 

Despis’d, rejected, mock’d hy pride, 

Betrayed, forsaken, crucified. 

** Why should I court my master’s foe? 
Why should I fear its frown? 

Why should I seek for rest below, 
Or sigh for brief renown? 

A pilgrim to a better land, 

An heir of joys at God’s right hand.” 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mead, . 
r. JOAQUIM BISHOP, to Miss MARGARET' U. 


CRUSE. 


M 


un Monday evening, 7th May, by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, 
r. WM. W. ALLEN, to Miss MARGARET ELY. 


On Thursday morning, 12th instant, by the Rev. Albert 


Barnes, Mr. MARSHALL LLOYD, to Miss MARY ANN, 


daughter of Mr. Robert E. Jones, ail of this city. 


Ss. 


District of Southwark. 


M 


On the i2th inst. by the Rev. Wm T. Brantly, SAMUEL 
PEARSON, to ELIZABETH PENROSE, all of the 


At Cincinnati, on the 2Ist ult. by the Rev. Asa Mahon 
r. JONATHAN MULLEN, of Philadelphia, to Miss 


FANNY KIMBALL, of Salem, Mass, 


On Thursday evening, the }2th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 


Tucker, EDWARD TW ADEL, to Miss HANNAH WORK- 


R 


ELL, both of Kingsessing, Philadelphia county. 
On Thursday, the 12th inst by the Rev. Joseph Holdich, 


Mr. CHARLES COOK, to Miss SARAH STOUT. 


On Sunday evening, by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mt. JOHN 


CURCELL, to Mrs. ANN BRAY, allof this city. 


m 
N 


On Saturday evening last, oy the Rev. George G. Cook. 
an, Mr JOIIN V. AYERS, of Boston, to Miss SAR AI! 
. CLARK, of Cape May. 

On the Ith inst. by the Rey Wm. Cooper, Mr. DAVID) 


BALL, to Miss MARGARET WALTERS, all of this 


ci 


ty. 
On the evening of the 15th inst. by the Rev. Hiram P. 
arold, of Kensington, Mr. SAMUEI, CALE, to Miss 


MARY ANN SHETTLE, both of the Northern Liberties. 


DIED. 
On Sunday afternoon, CHARLES, infant son of David 


and Hetty Samuel, aged 13 months, 


D 


On Monday morning, the 16th inst. Mrs. MARY SNY 
ER, in the 48th year of her age, 
The friends of the family are particularly invited to 


attend her funeral, from her late residence, M‘@ulion = 
Court, in Front above Race sireet, Ulis aflernoun at » 


cock. 
On the morning of the 17th inst. THOMAS PHIPPS, 10 


the Gist year of his age. 


On ‘Tuesday morning, after a short but severe illness, 


Mr. RICHARD RYAN, iu the 324 year of his age. 


Ou Sunday evening, July 15th, Mr. THOMAS BABING 


‘TON, in the 38th year of his age, after a lingering illness, 
which he bore with christian fortitude and resignation. 


On the 15th inst. MARIA, infant daughter of William 


E. Tatem. 


On the I4th inst. the infant son of Casseil and Mary 


Salbary, aged 1 month and 2 days. 


On Saturday morning SAMUEL, youngest son of Jaco! 
aker, jr. of Passyunk township. ‘ 

On Wednesday morning, July 18th, ISAAC F. FREN!) 
On the 10t inst. after a lingering illness, in the 6!!! 


year of his age, WM. M. CLOAK, of this city, 


years, Mrs, SUSAN GRIFFITU, a native of Bucks coun | | 
ty, Pa. and relict of Mr. Nathan Griffith, late of Baltimor’. 


On Saturday, the [4th inst. at the advanced age of “"’ 


On Tuesday morning, the 18th inst. ANGELINA LOUL 


SA, daughter of Frederick Vogel, and Julian, his wife, ''' 
the 6th year of her age. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prosrixe of 


every iepriplion executed with neatness, accusacy 
‘ 


aud despa 


at this office, “3 
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